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IPRIAPA, 


A good: plan for parents, or possible parents 
to follow, is to educate themselves in the in- 
terests of posterity, and this without asking 
that foolish question propounded by an Irish 
Member of Parliament, “What has posterity 


ever done for us?” 


So this, then, is the recipe for educating your 
children: Educate yourself. 


The Philosophy of ELBERT HUBBARD. 
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FOR SCHOOL WORK AND | 
PERSONAL USE 


A TYPEWRITER 


is almost a necessity. 


Teachers and students will make 
a wise investment if they buy 
now. 

For greater satisfaction choose 
a guaranteed “Remington Port- 
able” from these popular models 


“Remette” $42.50 
“No. 5 Deluxe” $65.00 
“Noiseless” $85.00 
Complete with carrying case and 
instruction manual. Easy terms 
arranged if you wish. 


F. E. OSBORNE 





Alberta’s Largest School Supply 
House. 


CALGARY, ALBERTA 








FOR 


C 7 BEAUTY 


IS YOUR HAIR 

Gray? . . Dyed? 

. . Bruised? . . 
Bleached? 
Baby Fine? 


What if you do have 
“dificult” hair? Our 
permanent waving spe- 
cialists will recognize 
your particular problem 
immediately, and give 
you the permanent of 
your life with the 
specialized Cream Oil 
Lotions. 





“Haircool’”’ Machineless 
Permanent, $5.50 
No machines, no electricity, no excessive 
heat. Oil reconditioning, push-up wave, 
with shampoo and finger wave. Regular 
$7.50 value. 


Other Permanents, $2.00, $2.50, $3.95 


LEROY 


BEAUTY SPECIALISTS 


CALGARY EDMONTON 
222-A Eighth Ave. W. 10158 Jasper Ave. 
Phone M2002 Phone 27272 


University of Alberta Summer Session 


JULY 2 to AUGUST 13, 1942 


The following courses will be given at the University Summer 
Session of 1942: 


10 o’clock Group 
Education 54 Mathematics 42 
English 59 Physics 10 
German 2 Political Economy 65 
History 2 Psychology 51 


8 o’clock Group. 
Chemistry 42 Mathematics 40 
Education 56 Philosophy 51, 108 
French 2 Physics 46 
Latin 2 Zoology 1 


3 o’clock Group 
Ancient History 53 
Christian Aplogetics 
Education 59 
French 40 


1 o’clock Group 
Education 61 
English 2 
History 58 
Mathematics 61 
Political Economy 1 


Laboratories: Chemistry 42 and Zoology 1: Monday-Thursday, 1-4. 
Physics 10 and Physics 46: Monday-Thursday, 1-3. 


Complete information will be found in the University Summer Session 
Announcement which is now available and may be obtained by 
application to the Registrar of the University of Alberta. 


JOHN MACDONALD, 


Director, University Summer Session. 
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CHISELING ON THE CHILD 


ROM time to time the occasional voice is heard advocating a unified 
curriculum for the Western Provinces, or even for the whole of 
Canada. Persons who advocate such a change are, of course, en- 

titled to ventilate their opinions, but before doing so they should take 
the trouble to acquaint themselves with the changes that have been 
made in educational theory and practice during the last twenty years, 
and with the function of the so-called curriculum in an up-to-date 
system of education. After they have done so, they should set forth 
definitely and explicitly the motives which prompt their call for unifi- 


cation. 
* * 


* % 


OT uncommonly, persons who advocate this change are impelled 
by the somewhat attractive idea that educational costs could 
be reduced by a unified curriculum. It can be granted, of course, 

that the centralizing of control in educational administration does tend 
to make administration more efficient in the sense that it reduces the 
cost per unit of service rendered; or in other words, given a definite 
amount of money to spend for education, a system of centralized con- 
trol will yield greater returns for each dollar spent than any other sys- 
tem of administration. This is one of the very important reasons why 
the system of larger units of administration was introduced in the Prov- 
ince of Alberta; but it must be remembered in this connection that 


there may be a limit to the size of the area of centralized control. Cen- 
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tralized control may be financially efficient in the Alberta School 
Divisions and yet not necessarily be so efficient if the area of control 
were the whole Province; and indeed, it might be still less efficient if the 
area of control were the four Western Provinces. 

Ee + + % 


N any case, the advocates of unification, carried to the extent of 

centralizing educational control for the four Western Provinces, are 

immediately up against the Canadian Constitution, which leaves to 
each Province the control of its own educational affairs. It is not there- 
fore constitutionally possible to merge the four Western Departments 
of Education and set up a system of administration that would maxim- 
ize the efficiency of education throughout the whole area. 


It is quite likely, of course, that the advocates of unification have 
no intention of going that far. What they are likely to assume is that 
the costs of education can be greatly reduced merely by setting up the 
same curriculum in the four Western Provinces. This assumption is 
entirely erroneous, for the following reasons: In the first place, the cost 
of a curriculum is not determined to any large extent by the cost of 
textbooks. The total annual turnover of the School Book Branch of 
the Department of Education of Alberta is approximately $250,000— 
less than 1/40th of the $10,000,000 total spent annually on the schools 
of this Province. Just how much of the 1/40th could be saved by 
uniform textbooks throughout the four Western Provinces it would be 
difficult to say, In any case, however, it would be safe to estimate not 
more than 1/5th of the $250,000. If that assumption is approximately 
correct then the total saving to this Province would be not more than 
1/200th—14%—of the total educational costs. In the Alberta curri- 
culum, no attempt is made to tie the classroom intsruction and activi- 
ties to a few so-called textbooks which every student must own. The old | 
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education, consisting largely of rote learning from a few books, has 
in the Province of Alberta been displaced by a newer system, for which 
in each classroom there must be an adequately stocked classroom li- 
brary, consisting of many books on each subject to which the pupils 
refer from time to time. It would be just as short-sighted to suppose 
that it is desirable to cut down costs of education by restricting the 
number of books to which pupils may have access, as it would be to 
base the administration of a system of public libraries on the principle 
that the smaller the number of books maintained in circulation the 
more efficient the service would be. Books are very important tools of 
learning in a modern system of education, and the change that is need- 
ed is not that of minimizing the number of books available, but rather 
that of expanding the classroom libraries, especially in our rural schools, 
so that all pupils may have at their disposal not half a dozen books, but 
dozens of books. As has been mentioned above, the idea that the setting 
up of a school curriculum is largely a matter of authorizing a few text- 
books in the three R’s is now out of date entirely. A modern school 
curriculum involves, not only the provision of adequate classroom li- 
braries, but also a great deal of other equipment so that activities of 
various kinds can be carried on in the classroom. Provision for General 
Shop, Home Economics, Typewriting, Music, Dramatics, Physical 
Training, to say nothing of material for projects and enterprises in the 
classroom, requires the expenditure of many times the cost of the few 
textbooks that were the main item in the old system of education. 


+ * + * 

NE may go one step further and point out that the curriculum 
is not a matter of textbooks or reference books or even of 
classroom equipment alone, but it also depends upon the kind 

of instruction, direction and management which the teacher gives, and 
here again a unified system of educational administration for the four 
Western Provinces, to be effective, would require the same standard 
of quality in the teachers’ service, the same qualifications and training 
in the teachers, and what is most important of all, the same schedule 
of teachers’ salaries. There is not much sense in trying to make out a 
case for the advantages of a unified curriculum involving, let us say, 
two of the Western Provinces in which, while the value of the books 
and equipment in a rural school might be approximately the same, say 
about $50, the salary paid to the teacher in one Province was $600 and 
in the other $900. If we go into the question of educational costs at all, 
let us take all of the factors into account and give the most important 
factors their proper place. No scheme for equalizing educational ad- 
vantages as between the Western Provinces, or any other Provinces in 
Canada, can be set up which does not attempt to equalize the whole 
burden of cost, including a minimum and decent salary for the teach- 
ers and a system of educational finance that equalizes the tax burden 
throughout the whole area concerned. 
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NE does hear the argument advanced that a unified curriculum 
would enable pupils to pass from one part of Western Canada 
to another with the least loss of time and effort. One suspects 

that this idea is based on the erroneous assumption that a pupil leaving 
one Province when he had reached page 97 in the textbook would be 
able to take up his work in another Province at page 98 and carry on. 
One has only to set this idea in concrete terms to recognize its absurd- 
ity. As already explained, the Alberta school curriculum is not one in 
which progress is measured by the number of pages “covered” in a 
textbook. Moreover, the more important factors at work when a pupil 
changes from one school to another are those with respect to the class- 
room environment itself, including the personality of the teacher and 
of the pupils in the class, the school equipment and matters of this kind. 
The Department of Education arranges with the Departments of other 
Provinces to give students liberal credits for work they have done, with 
the result that there is very little more loss of time and effort to the 
student in moving from one Province to another than in moving from 
one school to another within the same Province. In any event, it is quite 
impossible for any parent to expect that his child can be taken out of 
one school and put in another during a school term without some loss 
of time and effort during the process of readjustment in the new sit- 
uation. 


VISUAL INSTRUCTION EQUIPMENT IS 
STILL AVAILABLE TO SCHOOLS 


We recommend immediate action to secure needed 
projectors as Priorities are narrowing and some 
models already unobtainable. 


New Bulletins now available include Bulletin No. 
300 January 1942 General Information of Exten- 
sion Work, Aim and Method. 


Catalogue of 16mm. Motion Picture Films Silent 
and Sound, November 1941. - 


DEPARTMENT OF EXTENSION 


UNIVERSITY OF ALBERTA 
EDMONTON 
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unified curriculum are hoping that by restricting the educative 

diet and experience in rural classrooms through cutting down 
the number of books that will be available to the children, they will 
save a few paltry dollars on the cost of a pupil’s education; and so they 
will. It is not necessary to unify the curricula of the four Western Prov- 
inces to achieve that result. One of the difficulties of the new curricu- 
lum in the Province of Alberta is that of convincing school boards 
that the proper thing to do is to spend a great deal more money in 
providing books and equipment in rural school classrooms than they 
have ever done before. No one contests the idea that money can be 
saved by cutting down the diet of children. Children can be fed on half 
the amount of milk that they should have at very much less expense 
than on the full quantity required. Persons who like that argument 
are entitled to get what comfort they can out of it; it is certainly not 


an argument for unifying the curricula of the four Western Provinces. 
% + + * 


Cy the whole, it seems likely that the persons who advocate a 


that is the fact that the school curricula in the Western Prov- 

inces are worked out after careful consideration by teachers and 
Departmental committees over a period of years. It may be said that 
some of the curricula in the four Western Provinces are more advanced 
or up-to-date than the others. If the four Departments of Education 
would agree to accept the most up-to-date of the four school curricula, 
there could be no objection by the Department whose curriculum was 
adopted, and there should be no objection from the other three. Un- 
fortunately, however, that is not at all likely to happen. What would 
happen is that some compromise would be called for, so that school 
children of one of the Provinces would have to put up for the time 
being with something a little less valuable while the ferment of progress 
was working in the other Provinces. Just what the value of this kind 
of performance would be is hard to say. We have already explained that 
it would have little or no bearing on the problem of cost. The only 
result remaining would be more or less psychological, but that, one may 


submit under the circumstances, is not worth the effort. 
+ % * * 


FIRST THINGS, FIRST 


EARD over the CBC news broadcast, January 29, 1942: “The 
strike of beer servers in the town of Coleman, Alberta, has been 
settled”. The servers demanded a weekly wage of $28 ($1460 

per annum) but finally compromised on $27 weekly ($1408 per annum). 
To bartenders, congratulations! 

Considering the relative value and importance of the services ren- 
dered by teachers and by bartenders to the state and to the public, 
surely teachers must be selfish, inconsiderate, unreasonable, and grasp- 
ing in attempting to “hold up” school boards to pay a minimum salary 
of $16.11 per week ($840 per annum). 

As might the Cockney exclaim: “I don’t fink!” 
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| HERE is one final consideration which must be mentioned, and 








UDGING from talk that one hears 
at professional institutes, regional 
meetings, and conventions, some think 
the time has come when all “smart” 
educators will lay low and consolidate 
their gains. The educational pendulum 
has swung too far to the left, they 
say; a great reactionary movement 
has begun ... it is about to begin... 
it will soon begin. That is the talk. 
Personally I don’t see the evidence to 
support it. 


Many of us anticipated a general 
wave of reactionary hysteria as the 
war crisis grew more acute at homé 
and abroad but we have been sur- 
prised and pleased at the degree of 
tolerance which has prevailed. Our 
prophets of doom have so far been 
wrong. Apparently the great Ameri- 
can public did learn something from 
the last war and its aftermath; some- 
thing to be avoided. Apparently the 
work of our schools during the past 
20 years stressing the civil liberties 
and the virtues of tolerance has not 
been in vain. Perhaps nine years of 
liberal administration in Washington 
have had some effect on the public 
temper. At any rate we are not today 
facing a reactionary public opinion 
in politics or education. 


Despite this favorable climate of 
opinion, there are parents who are 
suspicious of progressive schools and 
newer methods in education today 
because they have no understanding 
of the objectives which school people 
have in mind; they have only the 
most remote and distorted impressions 
of the methods being employed, and 
they have no reliable evidence on the 
results being achieved. The American 
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When Parents Ask » » » 


G. DERWOOD BAKER 
in Progressive Education 











NOTE: (G. Derwood Baker is Superintendent of Schools, Boulder, Colorado. Reported from 
Progressive Education, XVIII, December, 1941, 430-436.) 
















public as a whole is not reactionary 
where educational matters are con- 
cerned; all our history establishes 
the intention of the people of this 
country continuously to expand and 
improve educational opportunities. 
The difficulty arises from the fact that 
we as school people have found it 
much easier to promote building pro- 
grams, athletic teams, and _ school 
bands than to interpret individual 
differences, to define educational and 
social goals, and to explain newer 
methods of teaching. 













Parents generally recognize that 
our more progressive schools provide 
a happier, healthier, and more whole- 
some environment for youth than the 
schools of a generation ago. Some of 
them, however, cannot understand 
how boys and girls can learn anything 
significant and be happy at the same 
time. They would like to be convinced, 
but what is the evidence? 





The best and latest evidence avail- 
able is contained in a recent publica- 
tion written especially for parents 
and laymen. Edited by a committee of 
distinguished experts in the field of 
educational measurements, it reviews 
all recent evaluations of newer prac- 
tices in education. (New Methods 
Versus Old in American Education, 
New York: Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, 1941, 54 pages, 
60c.) I have found that the best way 
to present the evidence to parents and 
the public is to distribute copies of 
this little monograph among them. 
This fall in Boulder we have organ- 
ized panel discussions in the PTA and 
service club groups on the subject, 
“Do We Want More Progressive Edu- 
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cation?” All members of the panel 
read New Methods Versus Old* and 
its data become the focus for the dis- 
cussion. This process is continuing 
through the winter with 50 copies of 
the report in circulation in the com- 
munity. Questions are being answered, 
doubts cleared, and confidence built 
up. 

These are some of the questions 
which our parents raise most fre- 
quently: 

Do children learn to read when 
they are taught by these modern 
methods? 

The unequivocal answer is yes. 
Even in schools where the teaching 
of reading is postponed until the 
second grade, pupils in the sixth grade 
make scores on standard reading 
achievement tests equal to or above 
the expectancy for their age. This has 
been proven in Houston, in Los Ange- 
les, in Roslyn, in Bronxville, and in a 
score of other communities. And they 
not only read as well. Follow-up 
studies carried on in high school and 
college show that pupils exposed to 
progressive methods read more and 
select their books more carefully than 
do traditionally trained pupils. 

Are progressive schools giving the 
disciplinary training needed in a time 
like this? 

This generally starts us off on a 
discussion of the kind of discipline 
we believe in. Do we seek to develop 
individuals who will surrender their 
judgments and their wills to the per- 
son next above them automatically— 
upon proper command or signal—as a 
matter of habit? Do we want order 
and obedience for the sake of disci- 
pline? If you say yes to these propo- 
sitions you are using pupils as a 
means to an end external to them- 
selves and therefore violating a fun- 
damental principle of democratic de- 
velopment. The pupil is always to be 
*Editor’s Note—The monograph New Meth- 


ods vs. Old may be obtained from The A.T.A. 
Lending Library. 
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HERE'S YOUR SPRING PLAY 


A Canadian High School Play Director has 
this to say about the sparkling new comedy 


JUNE MAD 


90c (Royalty $25.00) 


“I can recommend this play highly. Our 
High School has always presented a pro- 
gramme of excellence but everyone admitted 
this year’s presentation was outstanding. 
“The leads in JUNE MAD are characters of 
15 and 16 and the play is especially adapted 
to High School Students. 

“Entire house sold out for two nights— 
not even a seat tor the press. Had to present 
it four times. 

“I hope you can offer as good a play next 
year.” 


Send for French’s 1942 Catalogue and 
List of Plays for all school grades. 


SAMUEL FRENCH 


Play Publishers 
480 UNIVERSITY AVE., TORONTO 





regarded as the end of social action 
and never as the means only. 


Does this mean that pupils are 
always to be permitted to do as they 
please? 


No, quite the contrary. Demo- 
cratic discipline has its compulsions 
no less than dictatorial discipline. The 
chief difference is that democratic 
discipline is based upon self-control 
which, in turn, is based on insight and 
social purpose. We demand good order 
and effective working conditions for 
our pupils but instead of imposing it 
upon them and maintaining it for 
them, we teach boys and girls how to 
achieve it for themselves. Military 
discipline is imposed upon a child 
from without while the kind of dis- 
cipline progressive teachers are try- 
ing to achieve is an inner control; a 
self-control that is more rigorous and 
tougher to master than obedience to 
rules and orders but, once mastered, 
transfers to all life’s problems and 
situations. It is the kind of discipline 
General Marshall recommends for the 
new army. 

Are children to take the place of 
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teachers in deciding what is to be 
learned? 

No, certainly not. But, there ‘is 
abundant evidence that boys and 
girls—and the rest of us too, for that 
matter—léarn tmitich more rapidly and 
retain what they learn more perman- 
ently when they know what they are 
supposed to be doing, why they are 
doing it, and feel they have a personal 
stake in the effort or enterprise. 

Boiled down to its simplest terms, 
this problem sums up as follows: A 
teacher is a trained professional 
worker with special competence in 
his field. He knows boys and girls, 
their needs and interests, the range 
of their differences, and the way they 
learn. He also knows the larger com- 
munity and his own subject matter 
specialty. As a specialist, it is his job 
to do the advance thinking, along 
with other teachers, and to set the 
stage for his class group. However, 
within the limits imposed by the 
maturity of his pupils and the scope 
of the course, the good teacher will 
encourage the fullest participation 
of pupils in planning, executing, and 
evaluating their work. 

Isn’t there a current reaction away 
from progressive education? 


Except for the Hutchins-St. Johns 
College group, the predominant trend 
in our professien everywhere is to- 
ward curriculum revision and reor- 
ganization, toward increased teacher- 
pupil planning, less formal pro- 
cedures, more democratic practices, 
more careful attention to mental hy- 
giene factors, greater concern for the 
immediate as well as the future needs 
of children and youth. 


PROGRESSIVE EDUCATION 
BOOKLETS 
Obtainable from the A.T.A. Library 
A Reconstructed Theory of the 
Educative Process by William Heard 
Kirkpatrick. Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity. 30 pages. (25c) 








King Edward Hotel 


EDMONTON, ALBERTA 





The booklet contains just what its 
title indicates. Written by an out- 
standing American educational phil- 
osopher, a disciple of John Dewey, it 
gives very briefly the theory under- 
lying the progressive movement in 
education. Its keynote is perhaps con- 
tained in the statement: “Conscious 
education aims to improve life. It 
must begin then with the world and 
life and human nature as they are, 
and find in these the ways and means 
to make life better’. 

Teaching With Motion Pictures. 
American Council on Education, 
Washington, D.C. 59 pages. (40c) 

This is a little handbook helpful 
to those contemplating the use of 
motion pictures as an educational aid 
and to those who are at present using 
educational movies as a part of their 
teaching. It answers many questions 
frequently asked, offers much helpful 
advice, and cautions against the hap- 
hazard or unintelligent use of movies 
at school. 
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THE OPTIONAL SUBJECTS OF 
GRADE IX 


In section 4 (a) on page 13 and in 
section 2 on page 15 of the Pro- 
gramme of Studies for the Intermedi- 
ate School, it is stated that candidates 
for promotion from Grade IX to the 
high school are required to secure a 
“satisfactory” standing in three op- 
tional subjects of Grade IX, and also 
to pass the Grade IX Examination in 
English, Social Studies, Mathematics, 
and General Science and Health Edu- 
cation. 

It now appears that this statement 
has been interpreted to mean that un- 
less a student secures a high rating in 
each of the three optional subjects, 
he has no chance of being promoted, 
with the result that there is an un- 
doubted tendency to overrate the 
achievement of students in the Grade 
IX optional subjects. The fact is, 
however, that promotions from Grade 
IX are made by the Grade IX Exam- 
ination Board on the basis of a 
pupil’s Grade IX record as a whole, 
and that in consequence, the condi- 
tions of promotion will vary for “A”’, 
“B” and “C” students. The Grade IX 
Examination Board is really in a 
better position to award to each can- 
didate the standing he deserves when 
it has full and accurate information 
regarding the achievement of a can- 
didate in his school work. 

Principals and teachers of the 
Grade IX optional subjects are there- 
fore requested to assign scores in 
these subjects that are commensurate 
with the progress of the pupils and 
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their standard of accomplishment. 

Any tendency to overrate the accom- 

plishment of these students should be 

guarded against most carefully. 

Additional Books Recommended for 
Pupils’ Reference 

The One-Eyed Trapper: John Gray; 
Macmillan Company. This book is 
suitable for free reading in the ele- 
mentary grades. 

Primer of Economics: Stuart 
Chase; Copp Clark Co. This is a very 
readable introduction to economics 
which can be understood without dif- 
ficulty by pupils in Grades IX, X and 
XI. It is hardly advanced enough for 
Grade XII. 

Re the Annotated Schedule of School 
Broadcasts 

1. On page 13 of this schedule, the 
title of the Vancouver programme for 
Grades III and IV should read ‘“‘Alice 
in Melodyland’”’, not “Alice in Won- 
derland.” 

2. Mention of the time and station 
for the broadcasts on Intermediate- 
School Music was _ inadvertently. 
omitted. The station is CKUA, Uni- 
versity of Alberta, and the time is 
Thursday, from 2:15 to 2:45. 

The following educational feature 
from Station CFRN, Edmonton, will 
be of interest to teachers and pupils 
in the Northern part of the Province: 
“Mr. Information’, presented under 
the auspices of the Edmonton Public 
Libraries every Thursday night at 
7:30. 

“Heritage of Song” Programme 

Revived 

The “Heritage of Song” radio pro- 

grammes which were a popular fea- 
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ture on the National Network of the. 


CBC last year will be resumed on Sun- 
day, February ist, at -1:30 Eastern 


Daylight Saving Time, and is sched». 
uled to run for eleven additional pro-.. 


grammes on Sundays at the same 
time. This year the Songs of Old 
France will be sung, commencing 
with the Mediaeval Troubadours and 
continuing through twelve pro- 
grammes to the music of the Nine- 
teenth Century. The first programme 
includes the song composed by Rich- 
ard Coeur de Lion, which enabled that 
imprisoned English King to be rec- 
ognized and located by the wander- 
ing minstrel Blondel de Nesle. This 
historic song, the music of which was 
recently discovered by Jean Beck, of 
the University of Pennsylvania, has 
been specially arranged for this radio 
programme by Claude Champagne, 
Supervisor of Music for the Catholic 
Board of’ School Commissioners of 


President’s Newsletter 


ANS for the Easter Convention 

programme are well under way. 
The committee in charge of arrange- 
ments for this year has attempted to 
see that a larger portion of convention 
time is devoted to strictly association 
business. The resolutions which are 
to be presented to the delegates at 
the Annual General Meeting will be 
distributed to the Locals early in 
March. Locals will thus be given 
ample opportunities to instruct their 
delegates. The Chairmen of the vari- 
ous A.G.M. committees have already 
been nominated and will be able to 
have their work well organized before 
the convention convenes. Many of us 
have felt for some time that too much 
of our work is hurried through during 
the last sessions of the A.G.M. We 
hope this year to have the programme 
so organized that the usual rush of 
the last session all in one step will be 
unnecessary. 
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Montreal. Mr. Champagne has colla- 
borated with John Murray Gibbon, 
Canadian author and historian, in the 
selection and preparation of these 


new “Heritage of Song’”’ programmes. 


The singers will be selected from 
the. celebrated Lyric Trio (Anna 
Malenfant, contralto; Lionel Daunais, 
baritone; Jules Jacob, tenor), with 
the addition of Jeanne Desjardins, 
soprano, Accompaniments will be pro- 
vided by a String Quartet and clave- 
cin. 


One programme, scheduled for 
March 1st, will consist of Seventeenth 
Century bergerettes and folksongs, 
sung by singers from the Toronto 
Conservatory of Music, whose own 
arrangements of these songs will be 
heard, accompanied by the Toronto 
Conservatory String Quartet, assisted 
by Perey Bauman, oboist, and Muriel 
Donellan, harpist. 


In the November issue of the maga- 
zine I mentioned the possibility of our 
Association embarking upon a study 
of our present curriculum. A ques- 
tionnaire has already been sent out 
to each of the Locals and many Locals 
have already established curriculum 
committees and are at work on this 
study. One of the A.G.M. committees 
will be a curriculum committee. Dele- 
gates will be given an opportunity in 
this committee to express the views 
of the teachers in their Locals on cur- 
riculum matters. Undoubtedly from 
this committee will come certain res- 
olutions which will determine the 
future policy of our Association in 
curriculum matters. I trust that every 
Local will come forward with some 
recommendations in the form of res- 
olutions. It is in this fashion only that 
a truly provincial policy can be es- 
tablished. 

The Christmas Executive meeting 
discussed the cost of living bonus 
problem. Boards agree teachers are 

(Continued on Page 43) 
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CANADIAN TEACHERS NEED 
COST OF LIVING BONUS. 


E obvious purpose of the recent 

Orders in, Council, governing 
prices of commodities, prohibiting 
wage increases and requiring the pay- 
ment of bonuses to industrial employ- 
ees in line with the rise in the cost of 
living index, was to prevent the new 
demands for labor, the wage-boosting 
demands of labor, the actual or man- 
ipulated scarcity of staple commodi- 
ties and other influences from setting 
up a spiral of inflation; and also to 
ensure ‘that all essential workers 
should be able to. maintain life at a 
level compatible with physical and 
moral efficiency. 

In the judgment of the Dominion 
Government it: was undesirable—and 
perhaps impracticable—to impose the 
wage orders upon Provincial and Mu- 
nicipal employing bodies, since such 
bodies could reasonably be expected 
to make appropriate adjustments in 
order to maintain continuous and sat- 
isfactory public services. In. general 
this expectation may be- well-founded 
and we have no quarrel with it. In 
many Canadian cities the School 
Boards are meeting the needs of their 
employees in a fair and kindly spirit, 
because these Boards: have an en- 
lightened view of the public interest 
and know that the Dominion Orders 
in Council place them under a strong 
moral obligation. 


BONUSES FOR RURAL 
TEACHERS? 


There are, however, over 30,000 
rural teachers in'Canada to whom the 
benefits of enlightened administration 
are unknown. In 1940, practically all 
of these earned less than $1,000; 
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nearly 19,000 of them earned less 
than $625; and some 13,000 of them 
earned less than $525. Such improve- 
ment as may have occurred in 1941 
makes no significant alteration in the 
above picture, which is regarded as 
scandalous by every other Dominion 
in the Empire. In the Empire as a 
whole (excluding Canada) the mini- 
mum salary of inexperienced women 
teachers in rural schools ranges from 
$700 to $800, with schedules of reg- 
ular increments for experience. In 
Great Britain since the commence- 
ment of the present war the principle 
of cost of living bonuses for teachers 
has been fully recognized without the 
slightest demur (in England, Wales 
and Scotland) and there has already 
been an upward revision of the Burn- 
ham Scale of Teachers’ Salaries. 


THERE IS A SHORTAGE 
OF TEACHERS. 


The prolonged decline in the eco- 
nomic status of teachers has already 
had the. most unfortunate results. For 
two years the Manitoba Government 
has struggled. with a shortage of cer- 
tificated teachers, and has had to in- 
duce untrained boys and girls to take: 
charge of rural schools. This condition 
has now spread to Saskatchewan and 
Alberta, where the same expedient 
with minor variants has been adopted. 
Thus we have in Western Canada the: 
spectacle of long-established Provin-' 
ces which are failing in the rudiment- 
ary duty of providing trained teach- 
ers for the generation now in school. 
Even in Alberta, where a modern ad- 
ministrative system has done a great 
deal to bulwark the status of the rural. 
teacher, the remuneration . offered: 
cannot compete with'the wages avail-- 
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able to both men and worien in skilled 


and semi-skilled. tradés.. Throughout . 


Canada, the expansion of war-time 
industry is steadily depleting the per- 
sonnel and reducing the calibre of the 
teaching service. 


TEACHERS ARE FLESH 
AND BLOOD. 


This is not a theoretical matter. The 
increased cost of living is actually 
bearing down upon our rural commu- 
nities. The farmer feels the pinch and 
charges $5.00 per month more for the 
teacher’s accommodation; for the 
teacher who is earning $40 or $50 a 
month this is not merely inconvenient; 
it is calamitous. It is the final injustice 
which drives him to earn better money 
in a garage, and drives her to better 
money, more attractive environs and 
lighter responsibilities in the city. And 
the children. in the rural areas are 
being thrown back into the old con- 
fusion of interrupted, half-hearted, 
semi-trained instruction. 


A FOOLHARDY POLICY. 


It would -be well indeed if every 
Canadian legislator would examine 
carefully the implications of this fool- 
hardy policy of allowing the educa- 
tion of its rural children to dnft un- 
heeded to the Devil. If the teacher 
submits to economic degradation, 
down-at-heel existence and the civic 
status of a transient laborer, then the 
key positions in the making of our 
manhood and womanhood will be 
filled by third-rate specimens of man- 
hood and womanhood; the sight and 
examples of whom will do little to 
awaken the ambition or the love of 
learning or the zeal of nation-building 
which our hinterland areas so greatly 
need. On the other hand, if the teach- 
er continues under protest to serve a 
system which in every practical re- 
spect shows him contempt, what is he 
going to think of the political mandar- 
ins of the past half-century who have 
rewarded the industrialists with for- 
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_ tunes, *the doctors’ and ‘the lawyers 


with ‘affluence, the corner draggist 
and thé hamburger merchant with 
comfort, and the lifelong rural teach- 
er with indigence? Sooner. or later 
such a teacher becomes what the sys- 
tem makes him—a rebel against the 
system which robs him; and as such he 
functions, because he can do no other. 
As a man thinks in his heart, so is he; 


The other nations of the British 
Commonwealth recognize the vital 
importance of the position held by the 
teacher as the interpreter of social in- 
stitutions to the child; and they real- 
ize that the best way to maintain the 
stability of their institutions is to see 
that the teacher’s status and dignity 
in society are such as to merit his 
allegiance to the ‘system. This “is. not 
a cynical statement in any way; it is 
simply a picture of predictable cause 
and effect . . . a picture which the 
statesmen of Canada have never faced 
with courage. Yet it may have a bear- 
ing upon the recruiting problem. It 
will certainly have a bearing upon the 
social stabilization of Canada in the 
anxious post-war period. 


ACTION NOW. 


“The purpose of controlling wages 
is to subordinate the economy of the 
Dominion to the war effort so that no 
dislocation may occur through infla- 
tion and its attendant evils. This, in 
our opinion, is a valid exercise of the 
power of the Dominion Parliament in 
the emergency of war and may in its 
discretion be applied as well to the 
wages in educational institutions as to 
the wages in any other field.” This 
legal opinion comes from excellent 
sources, and sounds like good common 
sense. It is within the power of the 
Dominion Parliament to make the 
Cost of Living Bonus order applicable 
to the teachers of Canada. They stand 
in need of food, clothing and shelter 
like any other worker. It has been 
clearly shown that they stand in need 
of much more of these than they have 
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been getting, in the rural parts of 
Canada. As a belated measure of com- 
passion, to say nothing of justice and 
political prudence, we call ‘upon the 
Dominion Government to include all 
Canadian teachers within the scope of 
the Cost of Living order. 
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DEFENSE MECHANISMS 


By MUSA TELLIER, 
Special Education, Great Falls, Montana 


LL growing things tend to grow 

out, or up, or to expand. The 
process is continuous unless the or- 
ganism meets with conditions that re- 
tard or prevent such growth. In this 
event, the struggle for perfect de- 
velopment continues even though the 
organism must fortify itself to combat 
these destructive agents. The defense 
mechanism that arises to preserve the 
life, growth and freedom of the grow- 
ing thing usually makes possibie its 
life for the allotted time, but the fact 
that a protection or a defense was 
necessary may result in leaving the 
plant, animal or person scarred and 
less efficient. 


A tree that stands high on a cliff 
and is buffeted by many winds will 
react in one of two ways. It will either 
grow stronger and straighter through 
the act of resisting, or it will be 
gnarled, dwarfed and crooked. If it 
grows strong and sends its limbs up 
toward the blue, it is because in it 
there was an inherent ability strong 
enough to fight the elements, and the 
act of resistance built into it an en- 
during strength and beautiful grain. 


If it had poor soil for its roots, if 
the drouth and hot winds came, and 
if the seedling had not much virility, 
the defense mechanism was not ade- 
quate for a creditable resistance. The 
little tree bowed low before the wind. 
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As a consequence, although the tree 
continued to live, it had no beauty and 
was a poorly adjusted little tree, re- 
ceptive to all the tree diseases. 


In varying degrees we may apply 
the tree analogy to the children who 
come to our classrooms. They may 
have built up immunities against child 
diseases., Perhaps skinned shins and 
cut fingers have been quickly healed 
by the physical defense anti-bodies 
and other agencies that tend to pre- 
serve lives. Good food and rest have 
out-weighed destructive forces; par- 
ents have been buffers between them 
and the storms of life, and as a ‘con- 
sequence they are healthy little grow- 
ing things, usually with normal per- 
spectives. Other children may be com- 
pared to the little trees that continue 
living but have not built up the neces- 
sary resistance, and so have not hap- 
py, whole, complete lives. 


All society is in agreement as to its 
obligation to the physical welfare of 
our children. Because results are ob- 
vious it has not been so difficult to 
keep most.of our children physically 
fit. Just as Nature builds up physical 
defense against hostile agents, so 
does she try to build mental defenses. 
Because the destructive elements are 
less obvious, they are no less real. By 
the same sign, they are more difficult 
to handle. And while the environ- 
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mental winds and cultural drouths are 
making an unhappy little person, 
neither the home, nor society, nor the 
school understands his emotional con- 
flict. He may, like the tree, build up 
his defense mechanism so as to over- 
come successfully and immunize him- 
self mentally against further attacks. 
History produces a few shining ex- 
amples of the poise, balance, judg- 
ment and sanity that have come out 
of early mental storms. Abraham Lin- 
coln stands out as one whose defense 
mechanism built a sound personality. 
But frequently the mental strength is 
not sufficient to build up this immun- 
ity, and we have a child with a warped 
personality. The child is not always 
conscious of his mental warfare, he 
just continues blindly to fight a battle 
with the odds against him. This futile 
attempt to meet the éxigencies of life 
and to build the best he can may cause 
many different mental reactions. So 
we note the first or most frequent use 
of the defense machinery in its at- 
tempt to co-ordinate the life and make 
a substitution for the natural desire 
he must repress. 


It may be that in his early child- 
hood some untoward circumstance has 
thwarted his efforts in pursuit of the 
activity for which he has great talent 
or liking. Music, art, dancing, friend- 
ships, or perhaps a hobby might have 
suffered. Because. of barriers in the 
natural path of activity he had no out- 
let for his self expression. Thwarting 
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is more serious for the mentally han- 
dicapped child because he does not 
have average general competency. 
Frequently all of his little talent is 
compassed by the thing in which he 
may exhibit a high degree of profi- 
ciency and in which activity has been 
denied him. He naturally attempts a 
substitution, and is conscious of his 
inability to accomplish any workof. 


_eredit. Then come the frustration 


days, which seem to act-as an exhaust’ 
valve for his feelings. There is prob- 
ably no thesis on the matter, but we 
believe that the frustration periods 
are somewhat cyclical in appearance. 


A feeling of inadequacy that may 
develop out of the inhibition, or be 
perhaps a thing apart, does not seem 
to need the exhaust valve of the in- 
hibition. The child just makes a few 
futile attempts, then accepts his posi- 
tion in*his own social group. He is 
likely to be a “permanent fielder” in 
the ball games, or an easy prey to the 
more aggressive in marble games. 
Then again he may trail the older, 
smarter boys, doing whatever he is 
told. ast 


Jealousy caused by unthinking 
parents who make comparisons is 
another agency that sets in operation 
a defense mechanism. It may be that 
the child who has had too. much work 
or responsibility may become jealous 
of a favored younger child. He feels 
he has been put outside the family 
circle so he draws within himself and 
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becomes morose. His hunger for love, 
combined with his jealousy, makes 
him a child apart. Of all the defense 
mechanisms this isolation reaction to 
jealousy seems to be the most patent 
to the careful observer. 

The desire to remain infantile is 
very common to slow learning chil- 
dren. If a party is suggested, at once 
they will clamor for a “kid” party. 
This may make baby talk, lisping, 
fingers in mouths and other such con- 


* duct for the moment acceptable. Reg- 


ularly the infantile desire is satisfied 
if the child may express affection or 
be the recipient of a show of affec- 
tion. He likes to fondle anyone who 
treats him as a younger child. He can 
tie his muffler and button his coat, 
but he prefers having the older boy 
do it for him.—Attempting difficult 
feats or bullying others is evidence 
that the defense is operating to quash 
a fear of long standing. Gang leader- 
ship conceals a fear or an inferiority. 
Difficulties in the way of this leader- 
ship may call forth a display of tem- 
per pyrotechnics. We might mention 
here that any attempt at discipline 
must be delayed until the temper fire 
has burned out. 

Difficulties of social adjustments at 
home or at school, mental and chro- 
nological ages that are at’ variance, 
environmental irregularities, or any 
of the numerous mental maladjust- 
ments fall into a few limited lines of 
procedure in the attempt at building 
up a mental defense. (1) He may be 
so discouraged that he ceases in his 
efforts to build-up a defense and-be- 
comes a lonely, unadjusted child. (2) 
He may be attempting to build up his 
mental defenses but has such a feel- 
ing of defeatism that he strikes out 
frequently. His is not complete ac- 
ceptance. His outbursts of temper or 
sadistic conduct may reflect. this de- 
featism or fear. (3) He may resort to 
phantasy and day dreams and with- 
draw into his own dream world where 


_he can build’a life partly or wholly 


imaginary. 
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One little girl remarked one day, 
“When I am rich, I’ll buy all the hand 
work that blind children make and 
give it back to them. I’ll come right 
here to Great Falls, and I’ll give the 
money I have to Mrs. Kirk and she 
will say . . .” Here we interrupted to 
say: “That would be nice, but we 
won’t plan any more on that, will we? 
Because you probably won’t have so 
much money; but it is fun to think 
about it.” 


Response was, “You don’t want me 
to have any fun,” and then hysterical 
tears. This story doesn’t make clear 
how that child lives in a dream world 
and no matter what practical matter 
was under discussion, she would slip 
off into the land of make-believe. Of 
two types the quiet type or the type 
with such noticeable frustration days, 
the latter is the easier to handle. Both 
are stamped by environments that 
they were unable.to subordinate. The 
fact that one still fights, indicates that 
he is conscious that there is under- 
standing of his difficulties and will 
help in the adjustment, 


With the mentally handicapped as 
well as the normal child, personality 
and life are colored and conditioned 
by the reactions. Since we know and 
can identify the many causes by the 
defense reactions, we have the start- 
ing point in a guidance program. The 
presence of personality defétise mech- 
anism indicates unhappiness. If we 
can assist in this adjustment, we will 
promote growth. Stoddard says, 
“Whoever is happy in his work, 
whether as child or adult, will find 
that this great center will serve to 
nourish other. areas..of growth and 
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personality,” Because many of these 
children with warped personalities are 
mentally low, the teacher is the logical 
person to span the gap between them 
and a society that does not under- 
stand. To do this, the teacher must in- 
vite confidence. She cannot be shocked 
at any story. She must arrange to be 
frequently alone with a problem child. 
Conversation and. confidences come 
more readily while cleaning cup- 
boards, sorting books, or painting 
shop articles. If there is a feeling of 
freedom, and the discussion seems 
casual, we may sometimes set up a 
good substitute for a faulty defense 
mechanism, or assist in starting the 
machinery that is not operating at all. 


Education should lead to constantly 
widening areas of participation—at 
first in small home and community 
groups, eventually in affairs of na- 
tional consequence. It is through so- 
cial participation that one becomes 
an individual of dignity and worth. 
Whatever promotes awareness of 
one’s membership in, and responsibil- 
ity for, the community, the nation, the 
whole race, is good; whatever hinders 
such participation is ill in both school 
and society. 

Many teachers now see that pupils 
should be led into larger participation 
in the work of the school and pupils 
are sharing more fully the planning 
of their work. 

—WILForD M. AIKIN, 
in New York Times Magazine. 
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BIBLE READINGS FOR SCHOOLS 

Since 1936 the Gideons, well known 
for their work in placing Bibles in 
hotels, have been co-operating with 
the schools of Canada in supplying 
free Bibles for use in the religious 
exercises permitted under the various 
provincial regulations. 

In Alberta 40 out of the 50 School 
Divisions have requested Bibles, and 
approximately 5,000 have been sup- 
plied to the schools of Alberta. 

The increased attention given to 
Bible reading in the public schools has 
revealed the need of suitable lists of 
suggested readings for use in the 
daily religious exercises. From both 
school boards and teachers many re- 
quests for lists of readings have 
come, and the Gideons are now pre- 
pared to answer these requests. 

Three graded lists, one reading for 
each school day in the year, have been 
published in a single pamphlet, and 
copies are available at the School 
Book Branch of the Department of 
Education in Edmonton at 5 cents 
per copy postpaid. These readings 
were compiled by an interdenomina- 
tional committee and published in a 
series of three volumes by The Mac- 
millan Company of Canada Limited. 
With the Bibles supplied by the 
Gideons and a copy of these lists of 
suitable readings in the hands of the 
teacher, the daily reading of the 
Scriptures in the schools of Alberta 
should be stimulated to no small ex- 
tent. 
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Editor’s Note—So You Want Democracy? 
written by Mr. Gable while at Summer School 
in Edmonton, appeared in our September 
issue, Mr. J. H. Powell replying in Yes, 
We Want Democracy! (November and De- 
cember issues). Mr. Gable now continues the 
debate. 


“A Daniel! I thank thee for teach- 
ing me that. word,’’ quoth Gratiano. 
And I thank Mr. Powell for giving me 
“obfuscator’”, for it is a term one can 
define as he pleases, 


Obfuscator—One who prefers ar- 
gument to action; who may get into 
an argument and be a day or two late 
for his wedding. One who confuses 
issues and perverts the spirit and in- 
tention of a proposition. One who pre- 
fers old and useless methods to new 
ones. One who loses sight of main 
objectives in mere arguing over de- 
tails—Otherwise perhaps not a bad 
fellow. 


Who but an obfuscator could still 
support such contentions as the fol- 
lowing in face of the overwhelming 
evidence against them: 


(1) That the problem of distribution 
has been solved by any Democ- 
racy. Witness: stagnant trade 
and closed factories; fruitless 
struggle for markets to take sur- 
plus goods; millions of under- 
nourished. across Europe and 
America—wretched plight of 
share-croppers, prairie farmers; 
pre-war growth of protest groups 
in all countries including Can- 
ada, culminating in war. Depres- 
sions. 


(2) That relief, dole, unemployment 
insurance, soup kitchens were 


satisfactory and _ sufficiently 


speedy. steps towards solution of 
distribution; rather than miser- 
ably inadequate palatives, back- 
door hand-outs from the stran- 
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gled but potentially limitless pro- 
duction of the machine age— 
same evidence as in (1) above. 
That the kind of life allowed us 
by the financial “big shots” has 
been and will continue to be sat- 
isfactory, or at least unavoid- 
able. Same evidence as above, 
and in addition, we are becoming 
more than ever slaves under 
crushing debt and taxes, bureau- 
cracy, regimentation; democracy 
will be but a myth. 

That any supposedly sane person 
could advocate a plan for increas- 
ing democracy which means peo- 
ple-control of parliament, (as in 
my first article, September issue) 
and yet make compulsory organ- 
ization and voting the basis of it. 
(Mr. Powell, December issue, p. 
29.) This takes the prize for ob- 
fuscation. 

That the party system has been 
and still is a satisfactory and per- 
haps the best political device for 
satisfying the needs and wants of 
the people: Evidence: all the de- 
mocracies have had it, and all, in 
varying degrees, have reached 
the conditions we saw in (1) 
above. 


In addition: 

It was the multiplication of parties 
and the self-seeking and corruption 
of politicians which prevented use- 
ful legislation and brought about 
eventual chaos in Italy and Germany 
and the rise of dictatorship in those 
countries; 

Partyism weakened France so that 
she became ‘a prey to disruptive in- 
trigue and later an easy prey of Nazi 
aggression; 

Partyism kept England from taking 
proper steps to safeguard herself 


(3) 


(4) 


(5) 
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against growing Nazi. military power. 
Did not the honest but dumb and 
blind Baldwin say, “If we had made 
war preparation an issue we’d have 
lost the election’? It nearly cost Eng- 
land her freedom and her life. She is 
not yet out of the woods; 


Partyism, in the new and potential- 
ly wealthy Canada, is one thing which 
has prevented us from organizing our 
tremendous latent resources for the 
well-being of the people as a whole; 

Partyism is a primitive political de- 
vice of democracies which has lost 
any effectiveness it ever had for solv- 
ing basic economic problems in the in- 
terest of common people. They must 
replace it by a better one if they want 
security and peace. They have the 
means in that priceless thing, the bal- 
lot. But they must be taught how to 
use it; 

Partyism has many inherent de- 
fects which render it sterile of vital 
reforms: 

(a) We must vote for representatives 
and for policies on the same bal- 
lot; we may want the one but not 
the other. 

We are asked to vote upon poli- 
cies we cannot possibly under- 
stand without months or years of 
study. General education will not 
remedy this; if it did, we should 
find all educated people voting 
the same way—for the right 
policies. But they don’t; they 
split about 50-50. The uneduca- 
ted do as well as that. 

The promised program is rarely 
carried out. We grumble and 
vilify but we accept excuses, nay 
even re-elect the delinquents. 

(d) We may want two or three things 
on one party platform (if we 
could get them) and some items 
on another; we cannot vote for 
both. 

Party alignments of policies are 
purely artificial — usually no 
basic principles connect them. 


(f) Parties enable the few clever, 
power-loving wolves to play off 
the many sheep against each 
other—so as to leave them in en- 
joyment of the prizes which the 
sheep of all parties want. The 
biggest, blackest wolves rarely 
enter politics—they have lesser 
wolves there as satellites. The 
only possible chance and hope of 
the sheep lies in their numbers. 
They must use their votes to- 
gether» Citizen organization must 
be horizontal rather than vertical. 
Partyism arouses false antago- 
nisms, cupidity, pride, egotism in 
the funny sheep. ‘“We’ll show 
those fellows!” they say. How 
the wolves must chuckle! 

But why go on? Lack of space 
only, prevents trebling the list. 


What wonder multitudes of people 
do not vote. ““What’s the use?” is the 
answer non-voters give most often. 
The only time Mr. Powell, the obfus- 
cator, thought he agreed with me was 
on the matter of compulsory voting,— 
and then he didn’t. Government and 
public questions have been my para- 
mount interest for at least fifteen 
years, but I have, once or twice, 
walked right by a polling booth—with 
my nose perhaps slightly higher than 
its normal angle. I never could decide 
which was the better colour in race- 
horses—brown or bay. 


Mr. Powell refers confidently to 
Strachey as not opposing the party 
system. Neither do certain other bril- 
liant allies of the black wolves like 
Karl Mordecai (Marx), Ricardo, En- 
gles, Vansittart, of an earlier time; 
nor Reading, Lippman, Streit, of to- 
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day. They wouldn’t. Apparently there 
is an important field of investigation 
that still lies ahead of Mr. Powell. 

But what alternative? An illustra- 
tion: 

If the people of a community want 
something badly enough, they get 
themselves organized and go after it. 
If it is a fire-hall and apparatus they 
want, they form one organization, not 
two or more, they elect an executive, 
give them instructions and press them 
for speedy action. The executive en- 
gage men who know how to do the 
work, . 
Is it an “awful thing” (Mr. Powell) 
to suggest that those simple principles 
of citizen action should apply in Mu- 
nicipal, Provincial and Federal Gov- 
ernments? Is it undemocratic for citi- 
zens to demand, and see that they get 
(by organized pressure) from their 
paid delegates (parliament) certain 
basic things and conditions which they 
collectively ask for and which modern 
resources can certainly supply? Ra- 
ther, it is the essence of democracy. 

If a Government has any other 
functions than to supply the needs of 
the people, what are they? The basic 
needs of the common people today are 
identical. Then let them ask collective- 
ly, press for action collectively, and 
they will receive collectively. If they 
don’t, the wolves will get them. 

Perhaps it would be better to form 
three groups of citizens to build that 
fire-hall, one advocating brick and a 
steam-engine; another, boards and a 
chemical engine; the third, brick and 
a gas engine. That argument should 
hold them for at least three years. By 
that time, the executive should have 
bolted with the funds, and half the 
town have burned down. They con- 
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tinue to fight their fires with their 
kitchen pails.:One little wolf and two 
fair obfuscators should be able ‘to 
achieve this well-deserved dénoue- 
ment. 


People must be taught this next 
step in democracy—how to organize 
themselves and stay organized to 
achieve basic needs that only their 
Governments can provide. Please do 
not cite several obstacles, and the 
differences between local and fed- 
eral organization. I have thought of 
most of them perhaps during the past 
several years. The principle is’ still 
sound. 


But what to teach, and where, and 
when and whom? If a fairly compre- 
hensive, tentative plan of action and 
instruction is called for, they can be 
provided. If you do not like them, in- 
vent better ones yourself; but let co- 
ordinated action be started on this one 
practical thing to achieve practical 
ends. 


“Tt is a dream; try and do it!” says 
Mr. Powell. That is precisely what 
we should do—try. It is his job and 
yours and mine. Because people were 
not ready to learn and practise that 
simple vital lesson up to 20 years ago 
is no proof they are not ready and 
anxious to do it now. There may be 
75 per cent of them ready to flock to 
it as soon as they witness a genuine 
effort towards it by responsible per- 
sons. I have heard people condemn 
the contention and futility of party- 
ism for decades, but they have never 
devised nor been offered an alterna- 
tive. One or two leaders could not 
take the. initiative alone, however— 
for the wolves will be watching. 

There has been a surfeit of ideals 
and codes of citizenship, and studies 
of existing forms of Government. 
These alone will achieve nothing. We 
must build an organization with which 
to act; and we must learn how. The 
Ann Arbor delegates spouted ideals, 
social and educational codes, aims and 
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philosophies until the heavens fairly 
opened; but they got not one foot off 
the ground because they built no lad- 
der. As quoted, there was not a prac- 
tical hammer, saw, brick nor plane. in 
the lot. Anything approaching the con- 
crete and the real would have been 
greeted with raised brows in that rari- 
fied atmosphere. 


To teach and practise ways to get 
results; to build and keep a solid 


A Tip for Teacherage-Dwellers 


DEAR FELLOW-TEACHERS, 


No doubt many of you would like 
to have a radio in your school but, 
owing to the lack of finances, are un- 
able to equip the school with one. This 
difficulty can readily be overcome if 
the teacher has a radio in the teacher- 
age—and I think most teachers own 
one to keep abreast with the times. 


The first thing to do is to find out 
the make of your radio, taking down 
the model and serial number. Then 
write direct to the factory for an- 
other loudspeaker. You will find that 
speakers are inexpensive—probably 
ranging from $4 to $6, depending on 
the set. 


Having received the loudspegker, 
you next measure out the distance 
from the teacherage to the school, 
then procure insulated copper wire 
(preferably stranded) to cover this 
distance. Naturally two wires are 
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foundation for life and democracy— 
that is the. problem, the immediate 
need. 

Indoctrination? Of course it is. So 
is teaching a boy to plant a garden 
and a girl to bake bread. It is just 
the other half of the business of living 
successfully in a group. I would go 
further and call it indispensable, psy- 
chological inoculation. The serum is 
“United Action’’. 
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needed, and the reception is better if 
these two wires are twisted one 
around the other as they are stretched, 
care being taken to mark each wire 
so that when connecting the two loud- 
speakers in parallel you can distin- 
guish the wires and be able to connect 
the two similar posts on each loud- 
speaker. (Better tone is secured if the 
loudspeaker in the school is encased 
in a box.) Thus when you tune in your 
set in the teacherage, both loudspeak- 
ers are working at the same time and 
there is no noticeable difference in 
the volume. 


Should you wish, it is possible to 
have an extra switch to your teacher- 
age loudspeaker so that you could shut 
it off while the one in the school con- 
tinues playing. You could also discon- 
nect the school loudspeaker either in 
school or in the teacherage. 

You now have a radio in your 
school for about $8, and there is no 
worry about batteries which generally 
become frozen over night. I might 
mention also that there is no extra 
drain on your batteries through using 
the extra loudspeaker. 

I’ve tried this device in my school 
with success. Children are thus able 
to hear the 12:30 newscasts regularly. 

Sincerely, 


JOHN HANNOCHKO, 
Boyle, Alberta. 
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CORRESPONDENCE EDUCATION 






IN ALBERTA 


By J. W. CHALMERS, M.A., M.Ed. 
Director, Correspondence School Branch, Department of Education. 


N 1924 the Alberta Department of 

Education took its first step to es- 
tablish a system of correspondence 
education for the underprivileged 
boys and girls of this province. That 
was the first year in which children 
in unorganized territory were able to 
receive from the Department organ- 
ized assistance in furthering their 
education. At first the staff of the 
Correspondence School consisted of 
one woman instructor whose duties 
were confined to helping children in 
areas where no schools were available. 


Gradually, however, others began 
to request correspondence lessons, 
and the facilities of the school were 
extended to children whose home 
schools operated only part of each 
school year, to boys and girls who 
were crippled or otherwise physically 
disabled, to impoverished pupils un- 
able to purchase clothing adequate for 
the rigors of the Alberta winters, and 
to adolescents and adults whose ele- 
mentary education had been neglect- 
ed. 


As the demand for correspondence 
education grew, so did the staff of the 
school. In the spring of 1939 it con- 
sisted of five female instructors, in- 
cluding the Director, offering lessons 
in all grades from I to VIII inclusive. 
All of these instructors had had class- 
room experience in this province and 
held valid Alberta certificates. Their 
service was being given without 
charge to some six hundred students 
annually. Many of these were chil- 
dren whose formal education was pos- 
sible only because of the facilities 
offered by the Correspondence 
School, As a subsequent article will 
be devoted to the Elementary Section 
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of this School, we need give no fur- 
ther details here of its work. 


At the same time as elementary 
correspondence education was grow- 
ing under the wing of the Department 
of Education, private correspondence 
schools were developing in the sec- 
ondary field. During the 1920’s and 
early °’30’s students obtained their 
school standing at first wholly, later 
largely, on the basis of written De- 
partmental examinations. Anyone who 
wished might try an examination, nor 
did the Department require the can- 
didate to attend school for any mini- 
mum time or do any systematic study 
to prepare himself for his ordeal. Two 
private correspondence schools de- 
veloped courses the avowed intention 
of which was simply to prepare adoles- 
cent and adult students for “the De- 
partmentals”. Eventually, to protect 
and assist these students, the Depart- 
ment .entered into an arrangement 
with these two schools whereby the 
Department took over all details of 
administration, registration, and pub- 
licity, leaving to the schools the busi- 
ness of actual instruction. This na- 
turally resulted in an immediate de- 
crease in the cost of such courses for 
the student, as the correspondence 
schools were relieved of the burden 
of waging a sales campaign, and sell- 
ing costs are as notoriously great for 
correspondence courses as for more 
tangible merchandise. In addition, the 
Department undertook to pay part of 
the student’s fee to the private school. 


The next great forward step in 
correspondence education was the de- 
cision of the Department to set up its 
own secondary correspondence school. 
This decision was the natural result of 
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the revision of the intermediate and 
high “school curricula: No longer do 
students obtain their standifig solély 
on the basis of written éxaminations: 
In Grades X and XI there are none; in 
these grades and also Grades IX and 
XII certain attendance requirements 
must be met, Standing is granted only 
on recommendation of teachers prop- 
erly qualified for the grades and sub- 
jects in which they offer instruction. 
In general, much closer supervision 
over the student and his work is now 
exercised. “Swatting’’ at the end of 
the school year is no longer a way to 
achieve Departmental recognition; 
steady growth on the part of the 
student throughout the year is the 
teacher’s goal. 


Therefore, the Department moved 
to set up its own secondary corres- 
pondence school. Its teachers were to 
devote their whole time to correspond- 
ence students, rather than attempting 
to give such instruction after a full 
day’s work in the classroom. They 
were to receive a steady salary rather 
than be paid for piece work, with its 
constant temptation to take on more 
work than could be adequately han- 
dled and to devote less time to each 
lesson than it deserved. The instruc- 
tors were to be carefully chosen by 
the Department (not the private 
school) on the basis of training and 
experience. 


In the summer of 1939 the first 
move was made to implement Depart- 
mental policy with regard to second- 
ary correspondence education. A Di- 
rector with experience and training in 
secondary education was appointed to 
supervise all correspondence educa- 
tion, including the approval of all 
registrations at the secondary level. 
The Correspondence School, hence- 
forth known as the Correspondence 
School Branch, was reorganized into 
two sections. Actual instruction was 
begun in Grade IX, with which were 
eombined Grades ‘VII and VIII, and 
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‘the business of registering high school 





students, collecting “feés, etc. “Thése 
activities were handled by the Inter- 
médiate ‘and High School Section, 
leaving Grades I-VI, under the man- 
agement of. the Correspondence 
School’s former director, as the Ele- 
mentary Section, 


In the fall of 1940 additional in- 
structors were appointed and the ac- 
tual instruction begun in the Grade X 
subjects. At the same time a Branch 
Secretary was appointed to supervise 
the business affairs of the Branch, 
leaving the Director free to devote 
more time to educational problems. 
The Branch Secretary was placed in 
charge of an Administrative Section 
in which were grouped the clerks and 
stenographers needed to carry on the 
business affairs of the Branch. 


A year later additional teachers 
were engaged in order that the in- 
struction at the Grade XI level might 
be started. At the same time the In- 
termediate and High School Section 
was divided, and an Assistant Direc- 
tor appointed to superintend the work 
at the intermediate level. In 1942 in- 
struction in Grade XII subjects will 
be offered by the Branch’s own teach- 
ers, and the reorganization of the 
Branch completed. 


Although the registrations at the 
Grades I-VIII level have remained 
fairly constant, the registrations at 
the Grades IX-XII level have in- 
creased tenfold in the last five years. 

In the first place, with the recent 
revision of the high school curri- 
culum, standing in high school sub- 
jects may no longer be obtained 
solely on the basis of a written exam- 
ination. To obtain such standing, high 
school students must now prepare 
themselves either in the regular class- 
room or by correspondence instruc- 
tion; and their standing in the sub- 
jects which they thus take is based on 
the whole year’s work. Accordingly, 
many students who would formerly 
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have prepared themselves by private 
study for departmental examinations 
are now registered for correspondence 
courses, 

A second reason is the fact that 
high schools are now much more re- 
stricted than they were under the un- 
revised programme in the number and 
kind of subjects which they may 
offer. The result is that, in small 
schools, students take in the classroom 
those subjects which the school is 
authorized to offer and fill out the 
balance of their programme with cor- 
respondence courses, 

A third reason is that second class 
teaching certificates are no longer 
offered and thus teachers in posses- 
sion of such certificates are encour- 
aged to raise their status, Accord- 
ingly, a large number of them have 
turned to the Correspondence School 
Branch to provide them with tuition 
in the subjects of Grade XII. In De- 
cember 1940, 334 teachers were each 
taking one or more correspondence 
courses. 

Finally, the organization of the 
large school divisions has made it pos- 
sible for many students to take cor- 
respondence courses who otherwise 
would be denied this privilege because 
of inability to pay the required fees. 
However, the School Act authorizes 
school districts and divisions to pay 
such correspondence fees. The school 
divisions, with their much greater fi- 
nancial resources than those possessed 
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by the school districts, have in general 
proven very ready to assume financial 
responsibility for correspondence 
courses for their students. 

As the number of students has in- 
creased, so has the staff. From one 
teacher for the public school courses 
the number grew to five in 1939 when 
the Branch was reorganized. At pres- 
ent there are five teachers in the Ele- 
mentary, six in the Intermediate, and 
sixteen in the High School Section, in 
addition to a few temporary or part- 
time instructors. All of these hold 
teachers’ certificates and are experi- 
enced in classroom work at the level 
at which they are now employed. In 
general, three years’ classroom ex- 
perience is required of all teachers, a 
first class or equivalent certificate for 
the Elementary and Intermediate Sec- 
tions, a university degree or at least 
some university work for the Inter- 
mediate Section, a degree and a high 
school certificate for the High School 
Section. At present six of the eight 
male teachers hold two or more de- 
grees, and the remaining two have 
done some graduate work, Graduates 
of nine universities are included on 
the staff of the Branch. 

The Administrative Section now 
consists, in addition to the Branch 
Secretary, of one male clerk and a 
dozen or so female clerks and stenog- 
raphers. 


“Where all think alike, no 
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Below are listed the 
prices of the corres- 
ponding designs. Prices 
are based on orders at 
one dozen minimum. 






Above are illustrated a number of crests made up in the letters and col- 
ours of different schools. These are made of best grade wool felt, with the 
design and lettering expertly stitched and cut. On the back is a finishing layer 
of heavy canvas to give the crest body and additional strength. 
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Teaching for the Wess Order 


An Address given at the A.T.A.. Easter. Convention by 
L, W. KUNELIUS, M.A. 


Part Il 


I wonder if we teachers in Alberta 
have any clear concept of the direc- 
tion in which our education should 
move. Our convention speakers of the 
last three years have revealed how 
much we owe to the ideas advanced by 
the leading educators of our great 
neighbor, the United States. Perhaps 
we have grasped their central theme, 
“Education for Democracy”. But af- 
ter hearing what they are consciously 
and deliberately doing to educate for 
democracy, ought we not to ask our- 
selves: ““What are we doing about it?” 


I had the pleasure of spending a 
summer session at Northwestern Uni- 
versity near Chicago two years ago. 
As you may know, it is from here that 
1940’s fall convention speakers hailed. 
I visited their demonstration schools, 
workshops, and lecture courses. 
Everywhere one felt a conscious em- 
phasis on some or other democratic 
principle; one felt that all activities 
were organized under the same cen- 
tral objective and that the slogan of 
the summer school was, “Teachers 
for Democratic Citizenship”, or shall 
I say, teachers for a “New Order”. 
Mind you, in the writer’s opinion they 
went rather far sometimes in their 
practices in an attempt to adhere to 
democratic’ methods and principles. 
But, the significant thing is that they 
had formulated a basic problem, a 
GOAL, and were experimenting, seek- 
ing by means of trial and error, how 
best to attain this goal. 

You may be acquainted with some 
of the publications of the National 
Education Association and of the Pro- 
gressive Education Association, two 
of the best known American educa- 
tional organizations. Did many of you 
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get the book which Dr. Everett rec- 
ommended last fall, “Learning the 
Ways of Democracy’? It is full of 
inspiration for teachers and is worth 
its one dollar many times over. I must 
frankly confess that I owe many of 
the ideas in this talk to that book. 


I should like to refer to the dif- 
ferent aspects of democracy which 
need consideration, or to the different 
areas which should be explored when 
learning the ways of democracy as 
given in this book, because they point 
out what.is necessary in teaching for 
the “New Order’’. 


First: The meaning of democracy. 
My reference to the responses given 
by students to “What Democracy 
Means to Me” makes the need of this 
sufficiently evident. Clear understand- 
ing is prerequisite to. consistent and 
intelligent practice. 


Second: Appreciation of civil lib- 
erties: Students must become aware 
not only of their own personal lib- 
erties but of the obligation to pro- 
tect the liberties of others and hence 
to care more deeply for their basic 
tenets. I think it was Voltaire who 
once said, “I heartily disagree with 
what you say but I will defend to the 
death your right to say it’. We need 
more Voltaires. 


Third: An appreciation of the dig- 
nity and worth of the individual. De- 
mocracy rests on the faith of this 
principle.. Do students, do we, rec- 
ognize the significance of this? Mu- 
tual trust and respect for one another 
must be won. And in our schools stu- 
dents should be able to say, “The 
teachers here treat us like real peo- 
ple”. The development of personality 
bears on this point. 
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Fourth: An. understanding of eco- 
nomic trends and problems. The fol- 
lowing words are froma statement by 
the United States Commissioner of 
Education, John Studebaker. “Edu- 
cation will not move democracy for- 
ward by merely teaching courses of 
study concerned with the democratic 
philosophy and principles . . . Self- 
government is being undermined by 
its failure to solve the crucial prob- 
lems of the technological age. . . . 
Education for democracy, therefore, 
is basically concerned with the social 
and economic issues which have been 
put up to us by the machine empire. , 
Unemployment, surpluses, foreign 
trade, social security, housing, money 
and credit, wages and hours, conserva- 
tion of natural resources, taxation, 
and purchasing power—these are the 
fundamental matters requiring the 
constant attention of the schools and 
colleges and adult groups”. 


According to him, these are matters 
which should receive attention in our 
courses of study. And you will note 
that they are problems which in a de- 
mocracy can only be solved by group 
action, We must have courage to face 
them. 

"he fifth area of democracy to be 
studied by our schools is that of 
Problems in Social Welfare. The 
words in the preamble of the Ameri- 
can constitution “to promote the gen- 
eral welfare and secure the blessings 
of liberty to ourselves and our pos- 
terity” indicate that the founding 
fathers recognized that social welfare 
was at least as important as economic 
welfare. 

Our course in Sociology is a rec- 
ognition of this fact. However our 
course consists essentially of the 
structure and functions of society. I 
think we should include in it a study 
of such problems as public health, un- 
employment aid, old-age insurance, 
housing, working conditions of labor, 
and public recreation. Public health 
might, for example, lead to the dis- 
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cussion of socialized medicine; unem- 
ployment to the question of compul- 
sory insurance; housing to slums, 
slum clearance, and municipal and co- 
operative housing, etc. 

The sixth and last aspect of de- 
mocracy.that should be covered is a 
study of our political institutions and 
processes. In our civics we study the 
structures of government, our form 
of government, but how vague and 
uninteresting such study becomes un- 
less it is linked up with how our gov- 
ernment is actually working. Our new 
social studies courses do approach the 
study of government in terms of its 
functions, The understanding needed 
is not so much the structure of our 
political institutions as, how our insti- 
tutions affect our daily lives and how 
we may influence their operations by 
exercising our rights and duties as 
citizens, in other words, voicing our 
criticisms constructively, and making 
use of the force of public opinion. 

So much for the areas that ‘““Teach- 
ing for the New Order’ should cover, 
namely: the meaning of democracy, 
appreciation of civil liberties, appre- 
ciation of the worth of the individual, 
study of economic trends and prob- 
lems, a recognition of the problems 
and aspects of social welfare, and an 
understanding of our political insti- 
tutions and how they work. 

Well now, what are some of the 
ways of leading students in learning 
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the. ways of democracy? No amount of 
formal teaching of the: essentials and 
implications of democracy will of it- 
self fill the task. The ways of democ- 
racy can only be learned by practising 
them, by having experience in their 
use. On the other hand, it would be 
equally a mistake to assume that any 
system of student organization no 
matter how varied and how demo- 
cratic, or that any manner of demo- 
cratic living and teaching in the class- 
room will do the trick and serve as 
a substitute for a systematic study of 
the areas of democracy already dis- 
cussed. It is the old question of theory 
versus practice. Both are necessary. 

This was forcibly brought home to 
me during that summer at Northwest- 
ern, for here the two were kept re- 
lated. The workshop courses were 
particularly interesting. The students 
spent the first hour in the morning at 
lectures and the remainder of the 
day in their workshops, which were 
demonstration schools in their parti- 
cular field—primary, junior, senior, 
intermediate, or high school, Here the 
students observed the classes at work 
and joined in the work with the regu- 
lar teacher and the pupils. .. A group 
of women primary teachers, for ex- 
ample, were observed working in the 
manual training room making such 
objects as puppets, model boats, trays 
of beaten metal, etc. This form of self 
expression was enjoyed as much by 
the student teachers as by the pupils. 

So much for all that... . 

While recognizing their limitations 
for doing the whole job of teaching 
for the “new order” I want now to 
turn for the remainder of my talk to 
a discussion of students’ out-of-class 
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activities, both the organized co- 
curricular activities and any commu- 
nity service undertakings as these 
offer fruitful opportunities for ex- 
periences in democratic citizenship, 
They provide in our schools a labora- 
tory in democratic living and can 
serve as motivating influences for sys- 
tematic study about democracy—if 
we so make use of them. 


Obviously, among the main charac- 
teristics of good citizenship which we 
want to develop are: 

1. A desire and a willingness to co- 
operate with others. 

2. A willingness to accept responsi- 
bility. 

8. The ability to assume democratic 
leadership and to exercise intelli- 
gent followership. 

4. The ability to exercise initiative 
and independence of thought. 

5, A concern for the common wel- 
fare and a desire to help and to 
serve others. 

6. Tolerance towards other groups 
and opinions. 

7. Political consciousness or literacy. 

Therefore since learning comes 
through practice, the obvious thing 
is to provide opportunities for stu- 
dents to co-operate, to lead, to follow 
their own leaders, to shoulder re- 
sponsibility, to initiate, to think in- 
dependently, to serve their school and 
community, to help others, to meet 
other groups and to hear divergent 
opinions. 

We don’t have to go to the Ameri- 
can schools to find examples of effort 
along these lines. I am sure that if we 
had a survey of what teachers and 
pupils are doing in Alberta schools we 
would have many examples of learn- 
ing democratic citizenship through 
various forms of student activities. 
Here are a few examples of co-opera- 
tive action for the common good with 
which I am acquainted. They are ex- 
amples of serving the community or 
the school and hence of bringing the 
two into closer contact. 
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1., The commercial students of one 
large town high school provide a 
personal secretary for each teacher 
in the school and a mimeographing 
service for the teachers. The com- 
mercial department operates an 
employment service whereby local 
firms may obtain the services of 
reliable students for rush hours 
and busy days or periods. They 
are released from school for such 
duties because these provide valu- 
able commercial experience. 

The school paper staff of a small 
town does typing and mimeograph- 
ing for the community as a regu- 
lar part of its activities. 

The school paper serves as a com- 
munity paper in another town 
where there is no local newspaper. 
It has served the community for 
several years under the energetic 
guidance of one of the teachers. 
The Girls’ Club in another pre- 
pares hot cocoa at noon during the 
winter for country pupils and pro- 
vides refreshments at low cost to 
meetings of local groups. 

In still another little town where 
there was no skating rink a group 
of energetic hockey-minded boys, 
under the guidance of the prin- 
cipal, set out to build one. They 
raised money through carnivals, 
dances, and subscriptions, and in 
two years had a very creditable 
rink. 

War work and assistance to the 
Red Cross has given rise to occasions 
for group action and service in most 
schools. 

The more that students have been 
allowed to plan as well as execute 
these enterprises, the more educative 
their experiences have been. If the 
teacher has done the planning and au- 
thoritatively directed most of the 
work, the job will have been done of 
course, but much of its really educa- 
tional value will have been lost. 


(To be concluded) 


LETTER to the EDITOR 


Montreal, P.Q. 
January 15, 1942. 


Editor, A.T. A. Magazine, 
Edmonton. 
Dear Mr. Barnett: 

Greetings from a group of ‘Al- 
berta’s finest” who have temporarily 
given up the “pushing of the chalk” 
in favor of “wearing the blue’! 


To make a long story short there 
are no fewer than 18 or 20 ex-teach- 
ers from. Alberta stationed here at 
No. 1 Wireless school. It occurred 
to some of us recently that it would be 
a fine thing if we could keep in touch 
with the A.T.A. through the Maga 
zine. That being the case, I, as ae, 
member of the group (the only one 
who remembers back to the good (?) 
old days before teaching became a 
profession), was chosen to exercise 
sundry blandishments and find out 
whether your office would put one of 
us on your mailing list. I am directed 
so assure you that no other copy of 
the Magazine will be more bapicm, od 
read (you may picture it as ad 
shreds after we finish) or more t 
oughly enjoyed. We will be iodine 
here at least five more months. (Boy, 
will the West look good to us!) 

To all of you from all of us—A 
Happy New Year! Keep up the good 
work, chief; we’re for you, and are 
all looking forward to rejoining the 
profession “aprés la guerre” (as they 
say here in Montreal). 

Fraternally, 


ELMER KLAUS. 


R140225, 

AC Klaus, E. F. 

No. 1 Wireless, R.C.A.F. 
Montreal, P.Q. 


P.S.: I might mention that you and 
Jim Smith were two very much toast- 
ed men over the recent holiday season 
at No. 1 Wireless Sub-local, Mon- 
treal Local A.T.A. 


Did your ears burn? 


Editor’s Note—It might be men- 
tioned here that. fifty copies of The 
A.T.A. Magazine are also forwarded 
each month to the Libr Division, 
Canadian Legion Educational Ser- 
vices, Ottawa, for distribution in read- 
ing rooms for the active service forces 
throughout Canada. 
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How May Group Guidance Be Given? 


Article No. 6 in 
GUIDANCE SERIES 


By G. C. FRENCH, M.A., Edson 


ROUP guidance should be an 

essential part of the school pro- 
gram. A present trend in curricular 
revision is towards group activities in 
terms of the needs, abilities and in- 
terests of pupils. Many of the main 
points concerning which pupils seek 
guidance can be discussed in a group 
situation in classrooms or home rooms. 
Although some of this discussion may 
take place in classes which touch on 
these problems, the school will find 
that a definite period on the time 
table should be assigned to this group 
guidance work and that some definite 
program should be followed if the 
work is to be done systematically. 


There are many advantages in 
group guidance. It is more economical 
and efficient, as numerous students 
may be Ziven much information about 
their common interests and needs. 
Students may learn much from each 
other through their active participa- 
tion in a: group discussion. Students 
may learn how to function as ade- 
quate members of a social group. By 
observing the pupils in the group 
situation the teacher may learn to un- 
derstand them better. Often group 
solutions of common problems have 
more effect on the conduct of pupils 
than regulations imposed on them by 
teachers. By such discussions a class 
may attain common aims, interests 
and purposes in school activities, and 
may develop a healthy school spirit. 

These group discussions should deal 
with many topics pertinent to the lives 
of pupils. They may centre around dis- 
cussions which lead to better under- 
standing of the school regulations, to 
the development of a school code of 
ethics, to greater appreciation of stu- 
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dent council activities. They may deal 
with techniques of study and related 
aspects of educational guidance. 
They may be concerned with voca- 
tional choices and opportunities, rec- 
reational facilities, community re- 
lationships, health and personal prob- 
lems, and a host of other subjects. In 
each case the topic should be of suf- 
ficient importance to merit discussion 
by being of current interest to the 
members of the student group. 


If these discussions are to be a help- 
ful part of group education, certain 
principles of group discussion should 
be observed. Each meeting should be- 
gin with a definite problem common 
to and of vital interest to the members 
of the group. This problem should be 
analyzed carefully and all the evi- 
dence possible brought to bear on it. 
This information should be organized 
into possible plans of action from 
which the group select some definite 
plan to be followed. As the members 
of the group act on their decision they 
should evaluate the entire procedure 
in terms of its success and possible im- 
provement. By active participation in 
such discussions pupils may readily 
learn to become adequate members of 
a social group. 


Careful preparation and planning 
should be done to make these group 
or home room activities successful. 
They should not be introduced into 
any school system until both teachers 
and pupils have felt a need for them. 
This should come only after teachers 
through discussions in staff confer- 
ences realize fully their values. Teach- 
ers should see that such activities, 
rather than increasing their teaching 
load, should make their work not only 
easier but more effective. 


The organization of the home room 
should be given careful consideration 
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before any plan is initiated. The 
length and number of periods on the 
timetable devoted: to this work should 
be determined by the local situation. 
Care should be taken to see that the 
home room periods are kept free from 
interruptions and from administrative 
details. Probably at first the school 
would do well to give only such time 
to the work as the need demands. The 
amount of time devoted to this work 
should be kept flexible and should 
grow as new activities are introduced 
into the program. 


As the home room groups will be 
“family groups” within the school 
some consideration should be given to 
the selection of pupils for the groups, 
and to the advisability of one teacher 
remaining with the group throughout 
their school career. Some schools pre- 
fer to have a teacher with the group 
all the time they are in that school, as 
in this way teachers become better 
acquainted with their pupils. Other 
schools find it impractical to follow 
this policy because the change in their 
school population each year results 
in no group remaining constant for a 
period of several years. 

Careful consideration should be 
given also to the organization of the 
individual home room. In the first ses- 
sions it may be helpful to discuss the 
purposes and activities of the home 
room before a definite organization is 
set up. In these discussions the pupils 
should be led to feel a collective re- 
sponsibility for the work. In the elec- 
tion of student officers to carry on the 
activities there is a good opportun- 
ity for students to establish criteria 
for the selection of officers and to dis- 
cuss democratic procedures in the 
election of committees. The number 
of officers selected and the committees 
appointed will depend upon the de- 
cisions of the group. At the same time 
there is a good opportunity to train 
the leaders by a consideration of the 
manner in which group discussions 
should be conducted and of the obli- 
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gations of each member of the group 
participating in such discussions. 

Throughout this activity and in the 
program which follows the teacher 
will have a definite part to play. He 
should not only be an active member 
of the group but he should know when 
to allow the group to carry on with- 
out his leadership and when to step 
in to help with the discussion. He may 
well summarize, restate and review 
the discussion from time to time. At 
all times he should keep in mind the 
objectives which he wishes to attain. 

There are infinite possibilities in 
group education or guidance. Not only 
are pupils given an opportunity to dis- 
cuss and learn much about topics in 
which they are interested, to learn to 
participate in a social group, but they 
are given an opportunity for intimate, 
personal contact with a teacher. The 
teacher, also, is given many oppor- 
tunities to learn to know intimately 
his pupils and to give them adequate 
group guidance in terms of their 
needs, interests, abilities and oppor- 
tunities. 







TEACHERS! 


THE A.T.A. LIBRARY 


is at your service 


A classified list of the books 
available (over 500 volumes) 
is obtainable upon application to 
the A.T.A., Edmonton. 


How the Library operates: 

1. The Association pays re- 
turn postage on all books. 

2. Period of loan is three 
weeks. 

3. If the book you request is 
in circulation at the time, your 
name is placed on the reserve 
list and it is forwarded to you 
as soon afterward as possible. 

4. If you desire to read other 
cducational books not on our 
shelves, the Library Committee 
will gladly review your sugges- 
tions for further purchases; 
simply give the title, author, 
and if possible the publisher in 


ry each case. a ] 
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DR. A. J. COOK, 
University of Alberta 
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STANLEY CLARKE, M.A., 
Carstairs 


THE SCIENTIFIC ATTITUDE AND 
SCIENCE COURSES 


HE development of the scientific 

attitude is included as a major 
aim in every statement of the aims 
and objectives of science courses. Jt 
is considered the fundamental aim 
by many writers. Clear thinking is 
another aim. One statement of such 
aims is found on pages 93-94 of the 
Biology 2 text. In general, what is 
desired is the attitude that observed 
facts rather than prejudice, opinion 
or authority should constitute the data 
of science, and that tentative conclu- 
sions can be drawn from these facts. 
As Socrates would say, ‘‘Let us follow 
the argument wherever it may lead”. 
How can we teach science so that 
these things are developed? 

Obviously, the experiments per- 
formed, whether individual or demon- 
stration, offer an excellent field. Un- 
fortunately, many students never real- 
ize that an experiment is designed to 
test a hypothesis (scientific guess). 
The attitude is—‘“This is re-search. 
The answer is here in the text. We 
know beforehand what will happen. 
Let us relax for a morsel of enter- 
tainment.” 

The alert teacher should seize every 
opportunity to experiment when con- 
flicting hypotheses have been ad- 
vanced. Thus, in most classes, the 
answer to question 14 page 41 in 
Physics 1 will produce two hypotheses. 
The question is: A vessel of water on 
one scale pan is in equilibrium with 
weights on the other. A finger is 
placed in the water without touching 
the vessel. Will the equilibrium be 
destroyed? Some students say yes, 
others no. Hence two hypotheses 
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(scientific guesses vividly illustrated 
here): (1) The equilibrium is de- 
stroyed ... ete. (2) The equilibrium 
is not destroyed . . . etc. Now the 
experiment has real point. One hy- 
pothesis is rejected. What of the 
other? Is it verified? After a good 
deal of discussion, my students prefer 
to regard it like an assumption in 
geometry: something that we have 
not proven true, but which we use as 
true because we have no reason to 
believe it false. That seems a step 
towards the scientific attitude. 

For the vast majority of experi- 
ments, the conclusion can be theoretic- 
ally pre-determined by the student. 
Here clear thinking and the scientific 
attitude can be promoted by care in 
write-up of the experiment. Theory 
(text book material) and experiment- 
ally derived facts or conclusions 
should be sharply distinguished. What 
part has an equation in the write-up 
of a chemistry experiment? Is it meth- 
od, or procedure, or observation, or 
apparatus? What is it? The answer is 
that it is authoritatively accepted 
theory to explain what goes on in the 
test tube. It has no place under the 
headings mentioned. 

A set of headings like these provide 
for a clear demaréation of experiment 
and text book theory: 

(1) Object 

(2) Apparatus and Materials 

(3) Method and Procedure 

(4) Observations 

(5) Calculations 

(6) Conclusion 

(7) Additional Knowledge. 

Any one of these can be omitted 
if not required, but numbers (1)-(6) 
should cover only what is ‘done in the 
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experiment, while (7) should include 
a theoretical explanation of what hap- 
pened. Thus the only.placé an\equa- 
tion would appear in the‘above scheme 
would bein (7); 

A few further points help promote 
clear as opposed to muddled thinking. 

1. The Object should be limited to 
what is possible in the experiment. 

e.g.: Wrong: Object—To deter- 
mine the co-efficient of expansion of 
metals. 

e.g. Correct: Object—To determine 
the co-efficient of linear expansion of 
a brass rod. 

2. Procedure and Observations 
should not be confused. 

eg.: Wrong: Procedure—We 
weighed the beaker full of water and 
found the weight to be 251.7 g. 

e.g. Correct: Procedure — We 


weighed the beaker full of water. 
Observation—The weight of the 
beaker full of water was 251.7 g. 
8. The Conelusion almost always 
goes beyond the data until the teacher 


rigidly checks this tendency. 

A real effort on the part of teach- 
ers to distinguish clearly between text 
book theory (source of knoweldge— 
authority) and experimental findings 
(source of knowledge—observation) 
in reports of experiments should im- 
prove clear thinking and the develop- 
ment of the scientific attitude in their 
pupils. 

—S. C. 


THE SCHOOL AND POST-WAR 
INDUSTRY 
By W. E. Nicholson, Clyde 

We are told that this is a war of 
science and mathematics, and thou- 
sands of young Canadian fighters are 
finding a book of logarithms more im- 
portant than a bayonet. It is being 
widely maintained that the wartime 
mathematical and technological as- 
pects of military education will be use- 
ful in industry after the war. Leaders 
are predicting widespread industrial- 
ization of Canada in the post-war era, 
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as a counter to the blows that agricul- 
ture has, and may still receive. 

Dr. Cook’s short article “Prospect” 
in the November issue of this maga- 
zine, and the progress report in the 
November Mathematics’ Teacher, to 
which he refers, make it clear that 
with “Education for Service” teach- 
ers must overhaul their objectives 
whenever national adjustments 
change our concepts of service. Ifva 
large number of the children we are 
training will be needed in post-war in- 
dustry, we must train for industry. 
The progress report is an important 
document prepared by important men 
and stresses industry’s demand for 
boys and girls with a sound scientific 
and mathematical background.. But 
mathematical training should extend 
beyond the direct requirements of a 
factory bench, with the emphasis on 
fundamental concepts and processes. 
Incidentally, industry will require 
girls whose grounding will prepare 
them for statistical work. 

Each teacher finds amongst his 
classes students whose primary inter- 
ests are in science and mathematics. 
May we not hold out a new induce- 
ment to these? Some teachers will 
have opportunity for extra-curricular 
guidance. It might be opportune if 
some teacher of technical work were - 
to publish in this magazine further 
lists of books on industrial mathema- 
tics and shop practices. Perhaps the 
Department would be interested in a 
summer course to assist non-shop 
teachers in such guidance. I believe 
that this subject merits further. dis- 
cussion in The A.T.A. Magazine. 

Note: There is growing dissatis- 
faction in the United States with 
some of the effects of educational 
theory on high school mathematics. 
Thus Betz states that at least 20 states 
have dropped all required work in 
mathematics and in many schools the 
postponement movement has resulted 
in deferring algebra and geometry to 
the senior years of the high school. 
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The progress. report referred to 
above definitely challenges this: soft- 
ening-up process. Here are a couple 
of excerpts: 


“With our wide-spread democratic 
system of secondary and collegiate 
education, our nation is justified in 
demanding. that we should always 
have on hand a relative surplus of 
people with mathematical training 
through substantial secondary mathe- 
matics and also a surplus with ele- 


ALUMNI ALMANAG go 


DANCE NOTES 


Next Christmas, Ladies, do not fear, 
All the gowns are not so sheer. 

An evening dress 

Is not the pass 

To our Christmas Dance affair. 


* * * 


Some ‘seventy-five guests were re- 
ceived by Dr. and Mrs. Lord, Miss 
Hastie, Miss Clever, Mary Lambert, 
Dr. Tuck, Mr. Haverstock and Mr. 
Hedley at the annual event of the Ed- 
monton Normal Alumni held in the 
new Garneau gym during Christmas 
week. 


Under the excellent “padronage” 
of Flight Lieutenant Maloney, Chap- 
lain at No. 4 I.T.S. in Edmonton, sev- 
eral officers as our guests made the 
evening most enjoyable. (Note to un- 
escorted ladies—they came specially 
for you.) Ne’er a dull moment for 
anyone. Was that the reason the mem- 
bers of the orchestra forgot to play 
a Home Sweet Home waltz? 


And did you hear of the girls who 
got lost in the maze of halls which led 
to the gymnasium and found them- 
selves in the furnace room? Hot stuff. 
What was the bait, girls? 
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mentary college training in the sub- 
ject.”’ (p. 238). 

“A liberalized definition of social- 
ized mathematics should be adopted 
for. students at all ability levels, in 
contrast to more narrow definitions 
which give unique prominence to busi- 
ness applications and consumer in- 
terests. In the liberalized definitions 
we would emphasize that content with 
military, scientific; professional and 
industrial uses is of a most socialized 
nature.” (p. 300). A. J. C. 


’Tis the season for “Thank you’s”, 
Then to Class ’41 our dues, 

For our coffers 

From their offers 

Were kept from the “broken” blues. 


* * * 


Thanks doubly so, for our attend- 
ance at the dance didn’t quite meet 
expenses. Thanks are also due Dr. 
Tuck and this year’s students for the 
decorations in the new room. Give 
Maidie Smith, Joe McCallum and Ray 
Barson an extra hand. They came 
that all-important “afternoon before” 
to complete arrangements.—Oh, I 
forgot Maidie doesn’t need a hand, or 
maybe she needs two. I hear Joey is 
going to have hers soon. The “‘bril- 
liance” at Christmas points that way 
at least. 

* * * 
Correction! 
By detection. 
Les Barson is in the Army, 
Not the R.C.A.F. 
Apologies ol’ chap, 
’Twas only in blarney 
We made the slip. 


The 1942 executive of the Edmon- 
ton Normal Alumni Association was 
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installed at a dinner meeting in the 
King Edward Hotel, Monday, January 
19. Members and guests of the exec- 
utive were seated at a table which was 
attractively arranged with green and 
white tapers and red roses. 

The members of the new executive 
were introduced by the Past Presi- 
dent Miss Mary Lambert, as follows: 
Honorary President, Dr. G. S. Lord; 
President, Mrs. J. Duncan Austin; 
Vice President, Miss Doris Kirk: Sec- 
retary, Miss Olivena White; Treas- 
urer, Mr. David Cooney; Advisory 
Council, Miss Reta Speers, Miss Mai- 
die Smith, Miss Mary Lambert, Miss 
Joy Speer, Mr. Ray Barson, Mr. Her- 
bert Thompson, Mr. Harry Robinson, 
Mr. Gordon Forbes; Rural Represent- 
atives: Mr. Hugh MacPherson, Miss 
Margaret Kippen, Mr. Larry Mc- 
Leay, Miss Maureen Marshall, Miss 
Edith Taylor, Mr. Alister MacEach- 
ran. 

Seated at the head of the table was 
Dr. John R. Tuck who represented the 
Edmonton Normal School staff. Rep- 
resenting the Students’. Union of the 
Normal. School was. the president of 
that organization, Mr.-David Clark. 

In the after-dinner discussion plans 
were made to stimulate greater inter- 
est in the annual Alumni Dance. The 
Advisory Council will in future in- 
clude rural representatives, gradu- 
ates of each year. A closer relation- 
ship will also be maintained between 
the student body of the Normal and 
the Alumni. 

Mr. H. Thompson, principal of 
Norwood school paid tribute to Dr. 
Tuck and his committees who each 
year decorate the gymnasium for the 
Christmas Dance. 
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SCHOOL PROBLEMS OF THE DAY 


Bi-monthly MONDAYS 6:45 P.M. 
Over CKUA, 580 Kilocycles 


N January 11th the College of 

Education, University of Al- 
berta, began a series of fortnight- 
ly talks on “School Problems of the 
Day”. These talks delivered over 
CKUA should be of particular interest 
to Home and School study groups and 
to Parent-Teacher Associations. Lis- 
tening groups should find it profitable 
to spend an evening session debating 
the questions’ raiséd and discussed 
over the radio. Questions that are 
raised by the group might be sent to 
the station for consideration in later 
broadcasts. 

Topics for the radio talks are: 

Why All the Options in the High 
School Curriculum? Dr. M. E. La- 
Zerte. (February 9th) 

Should Teachers Have the Whole 
Say? Dr. K. F. Argue. (February 23) 

Is Secondary Education Really 
Free? Dr. M. E. LaZerte. (March 9th) 

New Wine In Our Bottles. Dr. K. 
F. Argue. (April 6th) 

After Matriculation, What? Dr. M. 
E. LaZerte. (April 6th) 

How Progressive Educators Get 
That Way. Dr. K. F. Argue. (April 
20th) 

“Should School Taxes Be Doubled? 
Dr. M. E. LaZerte. (May 4th) 

Was Education Snubbed in the 
Rowell-Sirois Report? Dr. K. F. 
Argue. (May 18th) 


Are these topics of interest to you? 
What questions have you that relate 
to these topics? What other educa- 
tional questions would you like to 
hear discussed? What are the ques- 
tions that would be of greatest in- 
terest to you and to other parents and 
ratepayers? Send your suggestions to 
the College of Education Staff, Uni- 
versity of Alberta. 
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ACTIVITIES 


Edited by L. W. Kunelius, M.A., 
Taber 


A page devoted to ageounts of 
organized procedures for teaching 
democratic citizenship through stu- 
dent organizations and activities. The 
examples are from Alberta schools. 


The editor earnestly solicits teach- 
ers and their students to submit ar- 
ticles for publication on this page. 
Mail your contributions to the A.T.A. 





THE MYRNAM BUGLE 
By WM. M. TERESIO 


UR paper is a co-operative en- 

terprise. Myrnam, because of its 
size, lacks a regular newspaper, hence 
the Bugle is admirably suited for 
serving that purpose. In this short 
treatise, an endeavor will be made to 
illustrate the connections of this paper 
with our community life and with the 
educational system. In order to show 
how the Bugle is assimilated and op- 
erated with a high state of efficiency 
the chart which appears on page 37 
will be found advantageous. 


We have divided our High School 
and Grade IX students into five 
groups, and each group is responsi- 
ble for their weekly edition. In this 
way each group prepares once in five 
weeks for the Bugle. This gives them 
opportunity to plan for sufficient and 
interesting material. In dividing the 
students into five groups we had to 
consider the following necessities: 


(1) A responsible ,chairman of each, 
group to. supervise the work, and: 
a secretary who would keep rec- 
ords -and.‘post..on the. bulletin 
board the decisions of his own 
group. 
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(2) Two or more students who have 
taken or are taking a course in 
typing, 

(3) One or more students who are 
good canvassers. 

(4) One or more students who are in’ 
the art class,or excel in printing, 
or enjoy cartooning. 

(5) Two or more students who would 

be willing to work at mimeogra- 

phing. 

The remaining students to be 

equally divided into five groups. 


(6 
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Now to assure the above one must - 
have a Students’ Organization to plan 
and do the work. Our students have a 
Studénts’ Union, whose Council is. 
composed of the following: (a) pres-! 
ident, (b) secretary, (c) librarian, 
(d) editor, (e) representatives for 
Grades XII, XI, X, IX. 


The Editor, with the advice of the 
Students’ Council, chooses the Busi- 
ness Manager who is strictly respon- 
sible for all cash and accounts. He 
hands all cash to the secretary who in 
turn deposits the money in the bank. 
The Editor and the Business Manager 
belong to no group. They work with 
all. 


‘The chairman of each group calls 
a meeting at which its members plan 
their. weekly publication. If the inter- 
est is there you will find that the 
students plameit.in such a way that 
they have from three to four weeks 
in which to prepare it, The paper is 
part of their school activity; thus, a - 
lot can be done in the classes. In times 
of Municipal, Provincial or Federal 
elections the students become.keenly 
interested through interviewing dif 
ferent candidatés and attending politi- 
cal meetings. Reporters are sent to 
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For the School Room all public gatherings be they educa- 


Stccnglhe 


Our patented super- 
bonding process 
unites wood and 
lead inseparably. 
You will never break 
a MIKADO point in 
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Rare waxes sealed 
in every MIKADO 
lead makes writing 
smoother. 


WEQj 


A MIKADO pencil 
will write 85 miles 
of clear black lines 
by actual test. 


ECONOMY 


MIKADO Pencils cost no more than 

other top-grade pencils. Their extra 

strength, smoothness and wear will 

save you money. 

5c Each - Less in quantities 
MADE IN CANADA 
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tional, political, religious, co-opera- 
ative or for war effort. Reports are 
also obtained from various secretaries 
of different organizations and com- 
mittees. To make the paper neat and 
artistic much is done in the art class- 
es. The typists get their practice, 
while the bookkeeping classes get 
practical work in keeping books and 
auditing. One need hardly mention the 
valuable experience afforded in prac- 
tical English, The Editor and the 
Business Manager must also present 
the budget for the year at the first 
meeting of the Exécutive. 

The Editor, together with a mem- 
ber of the staff checks the material 
which goes into the paper, yet his 
main work is to find ways and means 
to improve the paper and to arouse 


* enthusiasm within each group. 


We sell the Bugle every Saturday 
on the streets of the village of Myr- 
nam.. The Business. Manager collects 
from sales and advertisements, allow- 
ing the boys a certain percentage for 
their effort, He looks after the sub- 
scriptions as well. All local jobs go 
through his hands. 

Our paper has continued for over 
four years. We have on hand one 
mimeograph, one ditto machine and 
the year’s supplies ordered in bulk. 
The students take a pride in publish- 
ing the paper, and keen competition 
develops among the groups. All they 
require is sincere guidance and when 
that is given one need not worry; the 
work will be done. 

One more fact is important. The 
community must be behind the enter- 
prise. Myrnam has supported the 
Bugle one hundred per cent in the 
past and we hope that it will continue 
to do so in the future. 


NATIONAL HOME 
FURNISHERS 
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HOW THE MYRNAM BUGLE OPERATES 
»Secisintns in ts sping 5 a: 
Lda netS—anig Pek bhtonte te eeelal abate. BODY 


STUDENTS’ . English—stressed throughout. 
COUNCIL . Typing — practical work for 


1, Guidance typing classes. 


2. Checks . Art—neatness stressed, spacing 
Material ete. (especially in advts.) 
- Social Studies—(a) Get reports 
from secretaries of municipal 
and other committees. 


(b) Meetings: Educational, po- 
litical, health, co-operative, 
religious, war effort. (Report- 
‘ ers are sent). 
(c) Elections: School, Munici- 
pal, Provincial, Federal. 
Weekly Report 


standard 


Checks Material. 
ain. EDITOR 
Improves | | 


APPOINTED BY EDITOR] BUSINESS 
MANAGER 


Cash 
delivered 
to 


MYRNAM 
Edits 1st Week BUGLE Edits 5th Week 


By sales 
in the 
village. * PUBLIC | 
By sub- 
scriptions 
Correlates in Bookkeeping (Audit and Keeping Books) 
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ADA A. LENT, B.Sc.,H.Ec., A.M. (Columbia) 


SAVING IS SERVING 
Editor’s Note: This material might 
be used by home economics teach- 
ers in giving talks to community 
groups, now more than ever inter- 
e in saving, while still main- 
taining optimum health. 

RE you interested in saving $26 

on your meat bill this year, and 
increasing the health of your family 
at the same time? You can do it, for 
it isn’t particularly difficult to save 
50 cents a week on the cost of the 
family’s meat. That means $26 at the 
end of the year. And you can also get 
more food value for your money. 

Contrary to what most of us be- 
lieve, it is not the food value of meat, 
but the demand for tender cuts which 
chiefly governs meat prices. Steaks, 
chops, and the tenderer cuts for 
roasting, being in greatest demand, 
bring the highest prices. The internal 
portions, kidneys, heart, liver (beef 
and pork) which are richer in blood 
and bone-building minerals than any 
other parts of the meat animal, sell 
for the lowest prices. Other con- 
ditions such as over-supply, seasonal 
variations and sectional preferences 
also govern meat prices to some ex- 
tent. 

Delicious meals can be made from 
less expensive cuts of meat if a little 
care and thought go into the cooking. 
Chuck and flank steaks have just as 
distinctive flavors as porterhouse and 
sirloin, and they cost less. Chuck, 
rump, plate and brisket cuts, when 
pot-roasted, make delicious eating at 
much lower cost than the tenderer 
meats, which are oven-roasted. These 
lower-priced cuts contain just as much 
food value as the tenderer, higher- 
priced cuts, and they offer a much 
wider variety to choose from. 
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Buying roasts for several days, in- 
stead of steaks or chops for one meal 
at a time, is an economy if you use a 
little ingenuity in serving left-overs. 
After the first meal, when the roast 
was served hot, the remaining meat 
may be sliced and used to make the 
children’s luncheon sandwiches, baked 
in meat pies, a few vegetables added 
to make quick-cooking stews, ground 
to make croquettes, meat loaf, or 
hash. Take a look into your cook book 
and see how many uses you can dis- 
cover for cold, left-over meat. The 
possibilities will surprise you. 


Bones and marrow are very rich 
in minerals, especially calcium. Don’t 
waste this precious food. Boil down 
all bones which have been removed 
from roasts, etc. Add a few celery 
leaves, an onion, or whatever other 
scraps of vegetables you have in the 
refrigerator, and the result, when 
strained, will be a good stock which 
can be used for making soup, added 
to stews, creamed vegetables or simi- 
lar dishes. 


Winter is the season for stews, 
whether you make your stews from 
left-over roast or from the very in- 
expensive stew meats. Stews have the 
added advantage of being ‘“‘one-dish” 
meals, as well as low in cost, and 
should have a position in every fam- 
ily’s diet. 

It is a good idea to use one of the 
internal parts of meat animals at least 
once a week. These low-priced por- 
tions are not only rich in minerals and 
the other food values of inexpensive 
meats but have other good qualities 
to recommend them. Beef liver is one 
of the best sources of vitamin A. This 
vitamin builds up resistance to disease, 
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and a sufficient amount of_it in the 
diet is usually effective in preventing 
colds,.the bug+a-boo of winter months. 
Beef_liver is just as.fine a source of 
food value as calves’ liver, it costs 
less, and it is a better source of vita- 
min A. Hog liver is equally valuable. 
Either kind of. liver may be fried 
with or without bacon, scalloped with 
potatoes or rice, broiled, cooked in 
casserole, creamed and served on 
toast, or made into a loaf with rice. 


Beef heart is believed to be one of 
the cheapest sources of vitamin B, the 
appetite vitamin. Stuffed and baked, 
beef heart makes a delicious meat 
dish. Other animal hearts, although 
slightly more expensive, still belong 
in the low-cost class and offer excel- 
lent food value. 


While lamb and veal kidneys can- 
not be called inexpensive, both pork 
and beef kidneys are, and when used 
in stews or meat pies can scarcely be 
distinguished from the more expensive 
varieties. 


Spare ribs, pigs’ feet and pigs’ 
knuckles are all low in price and add 
variety to the diet. 


Naturally, if your diet in the past 
has consisted of steaks, chops, and 
roasts, you will find it hard to eat 
stews and the internal portions of 
meat seven days a week. But if you 
begin by serving the inexpensive cuts 
occasionally, you will soon be using 
them often. The added food value, 
particularly when the internal organs 
are served, will be a gain in the fam- 
ily’s health, and you will have a little 
money at the same time. 


Consult a good cook book frequent- 
ly, watch the prevailing meat prices, 
and buy the cuts that are lower in 
price. If you use a little thought in 
planning meals, buy carefully, take 
a bit of extra pains in preparing your 
meats, you will find that before many 
weeks your weekly meat bill will be 
cut appreciably. 
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iLiver and Rice Loaf 
cup rice .. 
cups boiling water 


ap 
4 

1 pound:sliced liver 

2 tbsp. fat 

1 ‘small onion, chopped fine 

1% cup fresh celery leaves 

1 tbsp. chopped parsley 

2 tbsp. flour 

1 cup canned tomatoes 

2 tsp. salt 

1. Cook rice in boiling water until 
tender. Do not drain, but let the rice 
absorb the water so as to make.a 
sticky mass which will act as a binder. 
for the rice. 

2. Wipe liver with a damp cloth. 
Remove the skin. Sprinkle with salt 
and flour, and cook in the fat for 
about three minutes. Remove the liver 
and grind or chop very fine. 

8. Cook the onion, celery, and par- 
sley in the fat for a few minutes, add 
the flour and tomato, and stir until 
thickened. 

4. Mix all the ingredients, form 
into a loaf in an open roasting pan. 
Bake at 350° F. for about 30 minutes. 


Stuffed Beef Heart 


beef heart 

tbsp. bacon fat or other dripping 

small onion, chopped 

green pepper, chopped 

cups bread crumbs 

tsp. salt 

cup chopped celery 

1. Wash the heart and remove the 

gristle and veins. Make a slit in the 
side and fill with stuffing made as fol- 
lows: Melt fat, cook onion and green 
pepper for a few minutes, add bread 


crumbs, salt and celery, and mix. 


2. Sprinkle the heart inside and out 
with salt and pepper, fill with the hot 
stuffing, and sew up the slit. 

3. Sear the heart in hot fat, place 
in a baking dish, add % cup hot 
water, cover and cook until tender in 
a slow oven (300° F.). It will require 
about two hours. Remove the heart, 
add flour to the drippings, and enough 
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water to make a thin gravy. Serve 
surrounded by the gravy. 


Kidney Stew 
1 beef kidney 
1 cup diced potato 
1 small onion, sliced 
% tsp. salt 
1 tbsp. flour 
1 tbsp. melted butter or other fat 
1 egg yolk 
Chopped parsley 
1 tbsp. lemon juice 


1. Wash kidney well, and remove 
most of the fat. Cover with cold water, 
heat slowly to the boiling point, dis- 


card the water and repeat until there 
is no strong odor and no scum on the 
water, Then add about 1 quart fresh 
water and simmer the kidneys until 
tender. Remove and cut in small 
pieces. 

2. Cook the potato and onion in 
the broth. Then add the kidney and 
the salt. 

3. Thicken with the blended flour 
and fat, and cook for a few minutes 
longer. 

4. Stir some of the stew into the 
beaten egg yolk, mix all together, and 
add the parsley and lemon juice. Serve 
at once. 


e Edited by 
JOHN P. LIEBE 


Editor’s Note: Mr. Byron’s article 
on salvage comes at a very appropri- 
ate time. Many communities are just 
now organizing systematic salvage 
drives in co-operation with plans ae 
pared by the Minister of National 
Services. Shop instructors are wafiae 
their part in this campaign, and any 
suggestions which they may be able 
to make in,the pages of this Industrial 
Arts section are welcome. 


Salvage and the School Shop 


By R. E. BYRON, B.Sc., Medicine Hat 


N normal times the General Shop in- 

structor is beset by many problems 
of economical supply in the school 
shop. In war-time, plastics, sheet brass 
and copper, band iron and imported 
hardwoods are either impossible to 
obtain or are reaching prohibitive 
price levels. Salvage is becoming a 
necessity as well as a patriotic duty. 
With these considerations in mind, 
it is our desire to stimulate the sal- 
vage of materials in such a way as to 
provide good, sound learning experi- 
ences in the shop. Students may be re- 
minded that they are contributing to 
the war effort in a practical way, and 
at the same time, are learning shop 
procedures at little cost to themselves 
and the community. Teachers may 
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note a good psychological reaction to 
the idea of “making something out of 
nothing”’. 


In several shops, good results are 
accruing from the use of common 
quart oil tins in making measures, 
scoops, funnels, cookie cutters, mail 
and match boxes, etc. If much work 
of this type is contemplated, a good 
can-opener of the revolving type 
costing about $1 is a good investment, 
since it is guaranteed for five years, 
and gives far better results than 
the cheaper makes. Paint can be re- 
moved by dipping the cans in boiling 
lye solution. This is a potentially 
dangerous operation and should be 
carefully supervised. After rinsing, 
the cans present a grease-free sur- 
face for soldering. Surplus oil in the 
tin should be rinsed out prior to dip- 
ping, since it forms an oily layer on 
the lye bath. 


Handles and other parts for the 
projects may be cut from stretched 
out cans. Handles should be made 
with an insert strip between hems 
formed on a wider piece. The hems 
are then soldered for strength and 
ease of bending. Designing and bend- 
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ing of the handle miay be left to stu- 
dent ingenuity. A simple jig intended 
to hold the strips when bending the 
hems may be made from two pieces 
of angle iron, about 12 inches in 
length, held together loosely by bolts 
at each end. Pressure is applied to the 
jig in the vise, and the bending done 
with the setting hammer. 


It is recommended that the sur- 
faces for the lip of the measure and 
the funnel be developed on paper 
first, to conserve metal. A simple de- 
velopment for the lip of the measure 
follows: 

(1) Describe a circle having the 
radius of the can. 

(2) Using the same centre, de- 
scribe a circle having double the 
above radius. 

(3) The half-circumference may 
be determined by laying off short 
equal lengths on the smaller circle. 
Step off the same distance on the 
larger circle, on either side of a centre 
line. 

(4) Mark the height of lip de- 
sired at the front, or middle, and at 
the sides. Determine by trial and 
error, the centre and radius of a 
circle which will pass through these 
points, and describe the arc. 

(5) Describe arcs to provide %” 
hems at top and bottom. Hems may be 
notched, and soldered in place. 


Attractive metal etching may be 
done on galvanized iron to make 
bookends, plaques, and name plates, 
instead of sheet brass and copper. 
Treatment is exactly the same as that 
for brass and copper. 


Discarded radio cabinets, when 
altered and refinished make attractive 


Used Books and Magazines 
Books of all kinds, single and sets 
Prices the Very Lowest 
Jaffe’s Book and Music 


Exchange 


Phone M5797 
225 - 8th Ave. East 


Calgary 


pieces of furniture. Sense of propor- 
tion is developed in dividing the 
space into practical and esthetically 
pleasing parts. In choosing cabinets 
for this work, it will be noticed that 
the type having four corner posts 
lends itself to alteration much 
better than other types. In many of 
the older cabinets, where veneers have 
been applied over gumwood, a suit- 
able surface may be obtained by 
merely planing, in others, by applying 
varnish remover, steel wool and sand- 
paper. In general, intricate mouldings 
and turnings should be planed or 
sawn to simple shapes. Modernistic 
pedestal bases make pleasing substi- 
tutions for the usual turned legs, 
which are very difficult to refinish. 


SUITABLE FINISH FOR FIR 


Generally speaking, finishing in- 
cludes the following six operations: 
(1) sanding, (2) staining, if desired, 
(3) applying a sealing wash-coat, (4) 
filling, if necessary, (5) application 
of a sanding sealer, (6) varnishing. 


Fir belongs to the so-called non- 
porous woods. The pores are so small 
that they cannot be seen with the 
naked eye. Sanding should be done 
with black sand. The sooner the stain 
is applied after sanding the better. 
Do not use water stain on fir; oil stain 
is suitable. Shellac which is reduced 
100 to 200 per cent makes a good 
sealer. Sometimes diluted varnish is 
used. Next use steel wool. The job 
may be completed with shellac or wax. 
In order to prevent fir from turning 
an ugly red, wash it in a solution of 
tincture of iron (1 part) and alcohol 
(15 parts). 

FRANK TURNER. 


W. J. STEEL - Florist 


Specialists in Fine Flowers and their 
Arrangement 


Store: Elks Building, 116 7th Ave. W. 
Calgary 
Store Phone M2612 Night Phone S0803 
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MARGINALIA 


By Dr. C. SANSOM 





MORE ABOUT “TRANSFER” 


N the October, 1941, number of the 
Journal of Educational Research, 
Dr. Pedro T. Orata of Manila sums up 
the experimental evidence of the last 
six years on the vexed question of 
transfer of training. He holds that the 
new evidence confirms his earlier find- 
ings that transfer is a fact. This con- 
clusion, he asserts, is supported by 
nearly eighty per cent of the experi- 
ments which came under review. 


As for the method of transfer, that 
is to say, the way it comes about, Dr. 
Orata dismisses outright the theory 
of “identical elements.” This is quite 
a comfort to some of us who have felt 
from the beginning that this was 
mostly Thorndikian nonsense. He ac- 
counts for transfer rather on grounds 
of insight and generalization in learn- 
ing, and the reconstruction of reor- 
ganization of experience. 


In the course of his review Dr. 
Orata makes special mention of an 
outstanding study by George Katona 
of the New School of Social Research, 
working under a grant from the Car- 
negie Corporation. Katona studied the 
relative transfer effects of “under- 
standing” learning and mere “repeti- 
tion” or senseless learning. He came 
to the conclusion not-only that “mean- 
ingless” learning does not transfer, 
while ‘meaningful’ learning does, 
which was rather to be expected, but, 
much more surprisingly, that in the 
case of “meaningful” learning “100% 
transfer is the rule rather than the 
exception,” and that even more than 
100% transfer is possible. This was 
shown by the fact that fully a third of 
his subjects in the “understanding” 
group made better scores on the 
“new” tasks than they made on the 
“practised” tasks. This should make 
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our non-transfer friends scratch their 
heads and think. 

One of the theories of learning 
tossed kite high by Dr. Katona is the 
silly idea which has had considerable 
currency in Alberta in recent years 
that, when you learn a thing and later 
“forget” it, you are left in precisely 
the same situation as if you had never 
learned it in the first place, that “for- 
gotten” knowledge is “useless” knowl- 
edge, that time spent learning things 
that may later be “forgotten” is just 
so much time wasted. Katona found 
that subjects who had entirely for- 
gotten the substance of what they 
had learned were still able to solve 
problems involving the same princi- 
ples or methods of approach. 

Dr. Orata concludes his summary 
with a bibliography of no less than 
196 titles in six years. This gives 
some idea of the importance which 
still attaches to this subject in edu- 
cational thought. 





President’s Newsletter 
(Continued from Page 10) 


entitled to it but plead shortage of 
funds. It would appear therefore that 
the time is ripe for all educationists— 
teachers and trustees alike to embark 
on a campaign for greater education- 
al grants. When our legislative com- 
mittee met the Premier we urged the 
necessity of increased grants so that 
the bonus might be paid and referred 
the Premier to the 1941 A.G.M. res- 
olution favoring a Provincial Educa- 
tion Tax “to equalize educational op- 
portunities”. We feel that our request 
for Government action along this line 
would be strengthened if the request 
were supported by resolutions from 
boards of trustees. Have you discussed 
the matter with your board? The Ex- 
ecutive believes the bonus should be 
paid every teacher. If you agree, why 
not act now? 
Fraternally yours, 
JAMES A. SMITH. 
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A. The children in the above picture are 
playing outdoors. 

B. 7 children are in this picture. 

C. This picture shows how children are 
taught about gum massage. 


C is correct. Care of the gums is just as 
important as cleaning the teeth. Our gums 
must be healthy if our teeth are to 
be sound. Gum massage drills in the 
classroom show us the way to proper 
care at home. 


. Our teeth, like elephants’ tusks, are 
made of ivory. 

. Hard foods help our gums more than 
soft foods. 

. We get all our upper teeth before our 
lower teeth. 


zs correct. Hard foods require more 
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In each of the following questions 
one statement is correct. 


For each correct answer allow 20 
credits. 


chewing—which helps keep our gums 
firm and strong. Because we eat soft 
foods so much, we should give our 
gums regular massage. 


A, Teeth take care of themselves. 
B. Everyone has 18 teeth. 


C. Proper tooth brushin, 
daily is important to densal health. 


C is correct. All inside as well as 
biting surfaces of the teeth should be 
brushed Soconphsly and every crevice 
between the teeth must be reached. Teeth 
should be brushed at least twice every 
day and, if it is possible, they should be 
brushed after each meal. 


at least twice 


The makers of Ipana have prepared a striking health chart, in full colour, which is helping 
teachers all over the country in their classdrills in gum massage. They will gladly send you 
one to hang in your classroom. Send your name and address to Bristol-Myers Company of 
Canada, Ltd., 1239 Benoit Street, Montreal, P.Q. 


Published in the Interest of Better Health by Bristol-Myers Company of Canada, Ltd., Montreal, Que. 
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local News 


TO SECRETARIES AND PRESS CORRES- 
PONDENTS NOT HEARD FROM: 


Please let us have the names and ad- 
dresses of your Local and Sub-local officers, 
noting which of these has custody of your 
official charter or certificate. 

For publication in any issue of the Maga- 
zine, press rts should be received by 
this ce not later than the 20th of the pre- 
ceding month, i.e. deadline for February 
issue was January 20th. ‘ 


BON ACCORD-GIBBONS 

The Bon Accord-Gibbons Sub-local met 
on January 8th at the home of Mr. Roberts, 
Bon Accord, with 8 members present. Final 
arrangements were made for the Dramatic 
Course, given by Mr. Riske, held at Bon 
Accord on January 15, 16 and 17. Silent 
reading tests were distributed and discussed, 
and the results of these tests are to be tabu- 
lated for discussion at the next meeting, to 
be held at the home of Miss Gereluk at 
Gibbons, Friday, Feb. 6. At the close of the 
meeting a delicious lunch was served by our 
hostess, Mrs. Roberts. 


BRUCE 

The teachers of the Bruce Sub-local met 
on December 13th. Mr. Cassan gave an ex- 
cellent, instructive talk on the methods of 
teaching Shop Work. Miss Nellie Lindsay, 
councillor, gave a report on the Festival, 
and after a lengthy discussion a vote was 
taken, which was unanimous in favor of 
having no festival. Miss Grace Bruce had an 
entertaining programme arranged for and 
Misses M. Peake and E. Davis served lunch. 

‘ * * * 

On January 10th the Bruce Sub-local again 
met with only five members present. The 
Festival and Cost of Living Bonus were the 
main topics for discussion. Miss Mary Peake 
entertained the members with a Quiz pro- 
gramme. Mr. and Mrs. Hemphill then served 
a delicious lunch at their home. 


CALGARY RURAL 


On Saturday, January 10th, the Calgary 
Rural Teachers’ Association held their regu- 
lar monthly meeting in the Calgary Public 
Library. Approximately 23 members were 
present. The Vice-President, Mr. Matheson, 
was in the chair. Miss Edith Thomas was 
the new member elected to our Programme 
Committee to replace Miss Joan Hobson. 
Collection of scrap material for the War 
Effort was discussed and it was decided that 
we should all try to do something in this 
connection. After the business meeting our 
Programme Committee took charge. Several 
very interesting numbers were played on 
the gramophone which were followed by 
several selections by a four-piece orchestra. 
Miss Barnes then demonstrated a folk dance 
and stirred up a lively interest in it. 


CASTOR 

An organization meeting of the Castor 
Sub-local was held on Nov. 22. The next 
meeting was keld on Jan. 10, at the home 
of Mr. E. Smith. A discussion of non- com- 
petitive Festivals, competitive Sports Day, 
and the salary schedule made the meeting 
very interesting. The next meeting will be 
held on Feb. 7th, at the home of Mr. C. 
Sorenson. Lantern slides will be shown. At 
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the conclusion of the meeting ,a very enjoy- 
able lunch was served by Mrs. Smith. 


CLOVER BAR 


At a meeting of the Clover Bar Sub-loc 
held in the Masonic Temple on oe 
January 10th, it was announced that, owing 
to a situation of deadlock having developed 
in the matter of salary negotiation between 
the teachers and the divisional board, Judge 
A. A. Carpenter had been appointed by the 
Department of Trade and Industry to act 
as conciliator. On the invitation of the Presi- 
dent, Mr. W. McConnell, Miss A. M. John- 
ston, Edmonton District Representative, 
spoke on the Cost of Living Bonus for teach- 
ers, She stated that every teacher is entitled 
to this bonus and that the Alberta Teachers’ 
Association and the Canadian Teachers’ 
Federation are urging the recognition of this 
right by the Provincial and Dominion gov- 
ernments. 

Dr. M. C. Adamson of the Clover Bar 
Health Unit addressed the teachers. He ex- 
pressed appreciation of the fine co-operation 
given by the residents of the district in the 
sterilization of wells, of which one in every 
four examined had shown contamination. He 
announced the distribution through the 
schools of one-quarter million Vitamin-For- 
tified capsules to combat the condition of 
malnutrition present in 84 per cent of the 
school children. Dr. Adamson and _ the 
nurses appreciate the fullest help received 
from the teachers of the Clover Bar Division. 

Miss Sophia Kordyban was elected as 
secretary of the Sub-local, to fill the place 
of Mr. E. J. Lundy, who has been called to 
the Royal Canadian Air Force. Arrangements 
were completed for an annual banquet to be 
held at the Corona Hotel on Saturday, Feb- 
ruary 14th, at 7:00 p.m. 


COALDALE 

On Tuesday, Nov. 18, the Coaldale Sub- 
local met in the Home Economics room with 
18 members present. e main part of the 
programme was a lively discussion on “En- 
terprise versus Older Methods.” The result 
was a decision in favor of the integrated 
programme. No time was left for entertain- 
ment and the meeting adjourned after a 
delicious lunch served by Miss Pauline Peck 
and Miss Cleota Crowe. 

* * * 

On Dec. 10 the third meeting of the Coal- 
dale Sub-local was held. We had one member 
who showed decided enthusiasm—he rode 
his bicycle 14 miles over difficult roads in 
order to attend. Would that nearer members 
came with equal zeal—we would have a 
flourishing Sub-local! Our President, Mr. 
Hughes, led an animated discussion on 
“Standards and Tests in Mathematics and 
Spelling.” It was decided to give tests to 
classes in the different schools and compare 
the results at the January meeting. e 
topic for next month is to be “Criticism and 
Teaching of English Composition.” A deli- 
cious lunch was served by Mrs. Wilmot and 
Mrs. Slingerland. We are anticipating our 
next repast—Mr. Baker and Mr. Medd gal- 
lantly volunteered to be hosts. 
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COALHURST 
The January meeting of the Coalhurst 
Sub-local was held on January 14th at 
Coalhurst. In the business session it was 
decided to have Mr. Lucas, secretary of the 
Local write to the divisional board con- 
cerning the continuation of superannuation 
payments of teachers who join the forces. At 
the conclusion of the business, members 
enjoyed several games of bingo. Refresh- 
ments were served by the Cealhurst staff. 


CROW’S NEST PASS 

The monthly meeting of the Pass Local 
was held in Coleman on January 15. Con- 
siderable discussion of High School Cur- 
riculum Revision took place and a commit- 
tee of three from each of the Sub-locals was 
appointed to study the problem. Miss Mer- 
cier gave a short talk on forthcoming broad- 
easts from CKUA re educational matters. 
A discussion was introduced by Mr. Mc- 
Eachern regarding the aims of the New 
Course. The discussion is to be carried on 
at the next meeting with each Sub-local to 
select some aim from the course and dis- 
cuss it, preferably with examples of class- 
room procedures. A tasty lunch was served 
by Coleman Sub-local. 


CZAR-HUGHENDEN 

The Czar-Hughenden Sub-local held a 
meeting in Hughenden on January 10, at 
the home of Mr. Sorenson. It was decided 
by the members to discontinue the Musical 
Festival for this year. Plans were made for 
securing standard reading tests and discuss- 
ing these at the next meeting, with the end 


in view of making a survey of the reading. 


deficiencies in our schools and applying 
remedial work to correst these deficiencies. 
There followed a spirited discussion of vari- 
ous aspects of Progressive Education. It was 
decided to hold the next meeting in Czar 
on February 14. The meeting closed after 
the serving of a delicious lunch. 


FULTONVALE 

The Fultonvale Sub-local held its monthly 
meeting at the home of Mr. and Mrs. A. J. 
Leach, Ministik. The evening was spent in 
general discussion of school problems and 
activities. A tasty lunch was served by Mrs. 
Leach and Miss Burger. 


GRANDE PRAIRIE 

The monthly meeting of the Grande Prairie 
Sub-local was held at the home of Mr. and 
Mrs. Walter Kujath, on Saturday, January 
10th. The business of the meeting consisted 
of the appointing of a delegate, and the 
drawing up of resolutions for the Easter 
Convention. Mr. Tracy conducted an inter- 
esting fifteen minutes of Speech Training. 
This was followed by_a very enlightening 
book report entitled “The Sudeten Colony,” 
by Mr. Mel Fowler. The meeting then took 
on a social aspect, and a very dainty tea 
was served by the hostess, Mrs. Kujath. The 
next meeting is to be held on Saturday, 
February 7th, at St. Joseph’s school. 


GRASSWOLD 

The Grasswold Sub-local of the Strath- 
more Local held their third meeting of the 
term at Standard on Wednesday, December 
17, 1941. J. A. Smith’s letter which appeared 
in the November issue of The A.T.A. Maga- 
zine was discussed at great length and it 
was agreed that the topic of “Progressive 
Education” would make excelent material 
for open forums during the term. We were 
inclined to agree with Mr. Smith and hope 
to send in some material on the subject to 
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the Editor of the magazine. Let’s hear from 
other Locals on the subject. After our busi- 
ness meeting was closed we enjoyed a very 
enthusiastic game of bowling before having 
lunch at the home of Mrs. Wirt. 


HANNA 


A meeting of the Hanna Sub-local was 
held on January 17 in the Household Eco- 
nomics building in Hanna. Twenty-two 
teachers attended. Following the business a 
discussion was held on Reading Problems 
by Miss Myrtle MacDonald and Mrs. Dorothy 
Taylor. This discussion is to be continued at 
the next meeting which will be held on 
Saturday, February 14, at 2:30 in the same 
building. All future meetings are to be 
held at the same place at 2:30 on the second 
Saturday of the month. 


HOLDEN 

An enjoyable meeting of the Holden Sub- 
local was held at the Findlay home at Ryley 
on Saturday, January 17th. Mr. Brushett 
reported on the meeting of the Holden 
Local. Several topics of general interest to 
teachers were informally discussed. The 
hostess, Miss Nora Findlay, served a de- 
lightful lunch. The next meeting will be 
held in Holden. 


LETHRIDGE NORTHERN 


The December meeting of the Lethbridge 
Northern Sub-local was held at Turin School. 
After the reading of the minutes recom- 
mendations were discussed, before presenta- 
tion to the Negotiating Committee. It was 
moved and seconded that the Sub-local 
approve the principle of a sliding scale of 
increases. Members decided to meet at South- 
minster Hall in Lethbridge to give the Nego- 
tiating Committee instructions before the 
latter should meet the Divisional Board. For 
convenience of members the meetings will 
in future be held on the first Wednesday 
of each month, instead of the first Thursday. 
Following adjournment members played Bingo 
and enjoyed a delicious lunch served by the 
Turin staff and Miss Dorothy Dalgleish. 


* * * 


The November meeting of the Lethbridge 
Northern Sub-local was held at Barrhill 
School, November 6. Following the reading 
of the minutes and the introduction of mem- 
bers discussion took place regarding a cost 
of living bonus. The Sub-local chose as its 
member of the Salary Negotiating Committee 
Mr. Holman. He was instructed that mem- 
bers of the Sub-local are in favor of Shop 
and Home Economics teachers being placed 
on the Divisional Salary Schedule. It was 
moved and seconded that provision be made 
in the schedule for vice-principals of schools 
of more than six rooms. It was also decided 
that the Sub-local should protest the $75 
deduction for Normalites. The business 
meeting was adjourned. Mr. J. Lowery and 
Miss Ethel Murray, Shop and Home Eco- 
nomics teachers, described the problems of 
their respective fields. Following this discus- 
sion the whole group indulged in a Ping- 
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Pong tournament, after which a most satis- 
fying lunch was served by the Barrhill staff, 
assisted by Miss L. Cassidy. 


LOMOND-ARMADA-TRAVERS 


The Lomond - Armada - Travers Sub-local 
held its regular meeting at the home of Mr. 
and Mrs. H. Taylor, Lomond, on January 
12th. The business of this meeting consisted 
of the drawing up of a Music Festival Syl- 
labus for the coming Festival in May. Plans 
for the Music Festival were discussed. At 
the close of the meeting lunch was served 
by our hostess, Mrs. H. Taylor. The next 
meeting is to be held on February 9th. 


LOUGHEED-SEDGEWICK 


The Lougheed-Sedgewick Sub-local held its 
regular meeting in the Lougheed School on 
January 17th. Little business was discussed. 
All present showed a desire to have a curl- 
ing competition, so it was decided to hold 
it on January 24th, all things favorable. Miss 
Reed gave a most interesting and instructive 
talk and demonstration on Music. Mr. Holt 
and Mr. Knowles are to be the speakers next 
month, their topic to deal with Science. 


NACO-SEDALIA-NEW BRIGDEN 

A meeting of the Naco-Sedalia-New 
Brigden Sub-local was held in New Brigden 
at the home of Mr. B. Sheppard on January 
10th. The minutes of the last meeting were 
disposed of in the usual manner. Mr. Ham- 
bley, the guest speaker of the day, gave an 
interesting and helpful talk on the teaching 
of Reading, especially in the primary divi- 
sion, including the use of phonics. This was 
followed by a discussion of the talk. Many 
good points were given by Mr. Hall and Mr. 
Goddard, who accompanied Mr. Hambley. 
It was planned to hold the next meeting 
at New Brigden on February 14th. At the 
close of the meeting a very enjoyable lunch 
was served by Mrs. Sheppard. 


PONOKA ‘ 

The Ponoka Sub-local held its regular 
meeting at the school, January 12th. The 
reading of the minutes was followed by 
criticism and discussion of the present 
teaching programme. The teachers decided 
to forward resolutions to the Annual Gen- 
eral Meeting regarding Physics 1 and Grade 
IX English. A committee of four were 
appointed to take charge of the programme 
for the next meeting when the improvement 
of English throughout the Grades will be 
the subject for discussion. Miss Lillian Mc- 
Phie spoke to the teachers on the purpose 
and benefits of the Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tion. A committee was appointed to inter- 
view interested parents in the community. 
It was felt that such an organization would 
be invaluable in promoting understanding 
by parents of the work and methods of the 
schools. Lunch was served by the hostesses, 
Helen Berry and Helen Scarr. 


REDWATER-OPAL 


The Sub-local meeting was held at Hill- 
point School on January 5th. The members 
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who attended were very delighted and much 
inspired by the presence of Dr. Brotman and 
Miss Primeau of the Sturgeon Health Unit. 
Accompanying them was Mr. Mallett, the 
Sanitary Inspector of the Division. Dr. Brot- 
man gave an interesting survey of the pur- 
poses, aims and objectives of the Health 
Unit. Individual problems arising in the 
classroom were brought up by the teachers 
and informative assistance was thereby se- 
cured, The members of the unit were gracious 
in accepting the invitation to the meeting 
in order to become better acquainted and 
in cleser touch with the teachers in their 
territory. This would assist in bringing 
about greater co-operation and added benefit 
to those concerned. At the close of the meet- 
ing a delicious luncheon was served by Mrs. 
John Sywolos. 


SPIRIT RIVER-RYCROFT 


The January meeting of the Sub-local was 
held on January 10th in Rycroft at the 
home of Mrs. Hartwell. The business part of 
the meeting consisted mainly of the reading 
and discussion of a brief regarding payment 
of the minimum wage. After the meeting 
was adjourned, lunch was served by Mrs. 
Hartwell. 


STAVELY 


The January meeting of the Stavely Sub- 
local was held in the Stavely School on Janu- 
ary 17th, at 3:00 p.m. A report was read 
concerning the new salary schedule adopted 
by the Macleod School Division. Discussions 
of the formation of P.T.A.’s, teaching Eng- 
lish in the school, and of Problem Children 
were held. It was announced that High 
School teachers and all others interested 
were invited to attend a meeting to be held 
in Granum on Saturday, January 24th, for 
the purpose of discussing changes in the 
High School programme. At the close of 
the business meeting Dr. Cruickshank and 
Miss Clendenning served a delicious lunch. 


The next meeting of the Sub-local will be 
held in Stavely on February 21st. Conditions 
permitting, this meeting will be followed by 
a curling game. All teachers of the Stavely 
and Parkland Districts are invited to attend 
and take part in the sport. 


STRAWBERRY 


The teachers of the Strawberry Local held 
a general meeting in the High School at 
Thorsby on Saturday, January 17th. During 
the morning session Mr. V. Pailer spoke on 
the objects and advantages of forming Sub- 
locals. The main speaker was Mr. J. Scoffield 
who delivered an interesting and instructive 
address on certain features of the work 
in the new Division. The teachers and their 
guests, principal among whom were Mr. 
J. W. Barnett, Miss A. M. Johnston, Mr: 
Raymond Shaul and Mr. Tom Baker, enjoyed 
a very delightful luncheon in the dining 
room of the Thorsby Hotel. Mr. J. Rolston, 
chairman of the divisional board spoke on 
the present outlook of the new Division. Mr. 
J. W. Barnett delivered a stirring and in- 
structive address upon conditions past and 
present within the A.T.A. Miss A. M. John- 
ston, Geographic Representative, expressed 
her desire to learn more of the area, and 
offered her help to the teachers in solving 
their problems. The main business of the 
afternoon session was the discussion and 
ratification of a salary schedule, and the ap- 
pointment of a negotiating committee. 


SWALWELL 


The January meeting of the Swalwell Sub- 
local was held in the New Hope school on 
Thursday, January 9th. Topics for discus- 
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sion were salary schedules and report cards. 
Mr. P. G. Miller led the discussion on the 
latter topic and presented samples of report 
eards obtained from various centres. The 
meeting then drew up a plan for a re 
card, which will be presented to the other 
Sub-locals in the Division. Next meeting will 
be held in Swalwell, February 12th. 


THREE HILLS-TROCHU 

The December meeting of the Three Hills- 
Trochu Sub-local was held in the Trochu 
Valley Schocl, Monday, December 8th, at 
8:00 p.m. with members of the Huxley- 
Elnora Sub-local as guests. Mr. Turner gave 
a report of the Council Meeting re Cost of 
Living Bonus and Music Festivals. A lively 
discussion ensued on the methods used and 
results obtained in English classes through- 
out the schools. Messrs. Kelly, Turner, 
Basant and Traub and Miss King led the dis- 
cussion. The open forum will be continued 
at our next meeting. After the meeting Ping- 
Pong and dancing were enjoyed. Lunch was 
served by the Trochu teachers. 


TILLEY 

The Tilley Sub-local held its regular 
monthly meeting on Saturday, January 10th, 
in the senior room of the Tilley School. Mr. 
Pillings, the Vice-President, took charge of 
the meeting in the absence of Mr. Parks, who 
has joined the Air Force. It was necessary 
to have an election for the office of Council- 
lor, since it was left vacant when Mr. Parks 
left. Mr. M. Walls was elected to fill that 
position. During the business part of the 
meeting a discussion about the question of 
a Musical Festival took place. It was decided 
that the schools in the Sub-local would hold 
one sometime in the spring. The teachers 
were asked to bring suggestions as to what 
selections could be used in the festival, to 


the next meeting. It was decided that the 
next meeting would be held at Rolling Hills 
in the town school, and a display of work 
from Division II would be part of the pro- 
gramme. Mr. and Mrs. Walls served a de- 
lightful lunch at their home after the busi- 
ness meeting. 


TOMAHAWK 

The January meeting of the Tomahawk 
Sub-local A.T.A. was held on January 10th 
in the Tomahawk High School, the Vice- 
President, Mrs. M. McGinn, taking the chair. 
It was decided that to date our meetings 
had not been as helpful as they might be, so 
we made definite plans for our February 
meeting. Roll Call was to be answered by 
suggestions for P.T. exercises. We were to 
resume the question box and Miss Rowan 
was chosen to lead discussions in Silent 
Reading difficulties. Following the adjourn- 
ment of the meeting Miss Sporleder and 
Mrs. Sills were hostesses to teachers and 
their friends. 


VIMY 

The regular meeting of the Vimy Sub-local 
was held on January 13th, at the home of 
Miss Dubinville. It was decided after much 
discussion to hold a dance in the Vimy hall 
either on February 13th or 16th, for the pur- 
pose of raising funds. Committees were ap- 
pointed to take charge of the necessary re- 
quirements. The meeting was closed by a de- 
lightful lunch. Miss Morin and Miss Dubin- 
ville honored the meeting with piano selec- 
tions. The next meeting is to be held at the 
home of Miss Morin. All teachers welcome. 


WASKATENAU 

A meeting of the Waskatenau Sub-local 
was held at the home of Mrs. Jean Pilking- 
ton on Saturday, January 10th. Mr. H. 
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Kostash, Superintendent of Smoky Lake 
School Division, gave a talk on Cost of 
Living Bonus, New Regulations for Term 
Returns and the Festival. Lunch was served 
by the Waskatenau staff. The next meeting 
will be held at the home of Mrs. G. Fowler. 
A talk and demonstration will be given by 
Miss Goldie Satten on Indoor Games. 


WESTLOCK-CLYDE 


The regular meeting of the Westlock-Clyde 
Sub-local was held at the Clyde School, Mr. 
William Dean of Westlock presiding. After 
the business session, Mr. Nicholson of Clyde 
gave an interesting and provocative talk on 
“Present Day Education—Does It Fit the 
Pupil for His Future?” A lively discussion 
followed. Mr. Kunelius, our superintendent, 
gave a few interesting comments. Students 
of the School of Education were present and 
introduced the topic of Dr. LaZerte’s radio 
talks for teachers. It was decided to make 
these talks the basis of our next programme, 
to be led by Miss Alexander, Mr. Dean and 
Miss Fjell. Our next meeting will be at West- 
lock on February 14th, arrangements being 
made for a party to which all teachers are 
cordially invited. A most delicious lunch was 
served by the Clyde staff. 


WETASKIWIN 


The Wetaskiwin Sub-local held its Decem- 
ber meeting on the 8th with 18 members 
present. The tentative programme schedule 
for the year was presented and discussed. 
The question box afforded the entertainment 
for the evening. Questions dealing with 
school problems had been submitted by the 
members. Needless to say, these were 
answered but not solved by general discus- 
sion. Miss MacDonald and Miss Hill served 
lunch, 

* * . 

The first meeting of the new year was 
held January 9. The highlight of the evening 
was Mr. J. W. Barnett’s informative address 
to the teachers and their guests. He dealt 
mainly with the aims and achievements of 
the A.T.A., at the same time making his 
comments of general interest to all present. 
We were also pleased to welcome Mrs. Bar- 
nett as our guest. The enjoyable evening 
was completed with lunch served by Miss 
Blasius and Miss Staples. 
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